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SHE HAS THE VOICE 
WITH A SMILE, TOO 


° 


She’s your personal representative at the telephone 


company —the girl in the Business Office 





An, time you'd like to know anything 
about service, or equipment, or bills, or war 


time telephone regulations, she’s there to help. 


Sometimes, because of the War, she cannot 
give you the exact type of equipment Or Secr- 


vice you want—or just when you want it. 
But you can be sure of this: 
She will do her very best at all times and do 


it promptly, efficiently and courteously. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





When you are calling over war-busy Long Distance wires, the operator may ask you to “please 


limit your call to 5 minutes.” That's to help more calls get through during rush periods. 
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equally important—sales records. Many 


INvEsSTIGATORS are at work on two sub- 
jects, both of which have a real interest 
to a majority of readers of this maga- 
zine. One is the plight of white collar 
workers, with their meagre salary raises, 
if any, and the high cost of living, to 
say nothing about the high taxes they 
must pay. They are caught in a spot 
which leaves them wide open for the 
efforts of union organizers. Then there is 
another wholly different subject, but 


sales analysis and record systems were 
allowed to fall into disuse when Uncle 
Sam became the most important or only 
customer of so many companies. Today 
many companies, in preparing for post- 
war selling, are revamping and _ rebuild- 
ing sales analysis and record keeping 
systems. We will soon begin a series of 
articles on sales records we hope will be 
helpful to every reader. 
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SAVE 
MONEY 


| with 
Burroughs Office 
Machine Supplies 


Find out today how you can have 
quality supplies delivered as you 
need them ... and save 10% to 
40° on the purchase price through 
oné of Burroughs’ quantity discount 
plans. For full details, phone the local 
Burroughs office, or write to Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit. 


BURROUGHS CARBON PAPER 


Gives clear, clean copies. Furnished 
in sizes, weights, finishes, colors and 
grades to meet every requirement. 


BURROUGHS RIBBONS 


Fine quality: long-wearing. For all 
makes of typewriters, accounting and 
figuring machines, check writers, etc. 


BURROUGHS ROLL PAPER 


Smeoth. hard-surfaced paper: plain 
and carbonized. For all types of 
adding. and accounting ma- 

chines, cash registers, etc, 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR 
BUSINESS MACHINES 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
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dictation or during a time when the yx 
AB Cleared of Charge son being called has something else 
To the Editor: his mind, he can be in better positi 


to focus attention on the caller’s subje: 
These are reasons in addition to 








As previously indicated, L think your 
magazine is the best investment I have 
ever made, and in a number of my train- reason suggested by the editor. 
ing courses in office management for war Then there is one more “nasty” reas 
industries, sponsored by the United that is used some times, and that is that 
States Government, through its Depart- one may have the operator tell the calle: 
ment of Education, I have recommended that one is out, if it would be somew! 
its subseription to a large number of embarrassing to take the call. The pus 
business executives. pose, however, is far from designed 

Good luck to you, and don’t let any- make the person calling feel uni 
one kid you about being a New Dealer portant.—D. F. Waker, secretary, Th 
because you stress human relations in Srila Diets ‘ 


x ‘ . Chemical Company, ¢ 
business. You are away ahead of most 


: ‘ ; cinnati, Ohio. 
business executives, and I certainly am 


not a New Dealer and never have been. 


Joun J. W. Neuner, Certified Public Someone Liked Our Letter 


Accountant, Mount Vernon, New York. 
To the Editor: 


“Who Is Calling?” Defended A business acquaintance of mine \ 


commenting on the very excellent lett: 
To the Editor: an example of an employer’s memor 
It seems to me that Mr. Beier misses dum to his employees after the 
a point in his complaint about having a This, I believe, appeared in the Dec: 
switchboard operator ask “Who is call- ber issue of AmericAN Business. 
ing?” on taking a call. I shall greatly appreciate your sen 
In our office this is done to permit the : : , 
operator to tell the person being called 
who is calling, because many times it is 


me either a copy of the December is 
or a reprint of this article——Derant 


: ae : i — ce or S ga 
possible to anticipate the subject of the Bassett, office manager, Standarc 


call and be able to secure information plicating Machines Corporation, Ever: 


: ; Massachusetts. 
with which to answer. It also serves to é 


allow the person being called to get some Mr. Bassett: The article you refe: 
idea as to the caller’s probable business; is “Suggestion for a Letter to All | 
and, if the call comes in the middle of ployees.” We are sending you a copy 
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Uses “Communications” 
To the Editor: 

I have been very much interested in 
reading each month your new depart- 
ment “Communications in Business.” 
This provides a timely check-up, as many 
of the points you publish are evidently 
culled from surveys of current condi 
tions. 

In fact, this section does double duty. 
Not only are there many practical sug- 
gestions that can be applied to daily 
correspondence, but also much material 
that I like to bring to the attention of 
an evening class in Business English 
which 1 conduct at Hillyer Junior Col- 
lege. J. HH. Donauur, sales manager, 
The Abbott Ball Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


“Normal” Earnings and Taxes 
To the Editor: 

In a recent issue of American Busi 
Ness there was an excellent article by a 
well-known accountant on the possibility 
of re-establishing a correct earnings base 
for the three-year period 1936-1939, 
which is now being used as a criterion 
for tax purposes. I carefully read the 
article and saved it, but it has somehow 
been mislaid and I am very anxious to 
secure another copy. Will you please 
send me either an additional magazine 
or if not available, advise me in which 
issue it appeared so that I can check 
amongst my acquaintances for the same 
issue?—Gero. EB. Lover, president, The 
National Process Company, luec.. New 


York, New York. 


Mr. Lover: We believe you refer to the 
article “‘Normal’ Earnings and = 1944 
Tax Bills” by J. K. Lasser, from our 
December issue. 


Needs Collating Equipment 


To the Editor: 

As you know, LT am a new subscriber 
to American’ Business. Your section 
“Business Tips” is most interesting and 
helpful—I have already taken a few tips. 

At present I am very much interested 
in improving our collating or gathering 
method. We do a considerable amount of 
collating, mostly with a maximum of 
sixty copies and are using the old- 
fashioned pigeonhole shelf against the 
wall system. 

Most likely you have already in some 
of your back issues given “Tips” on this 
subject. Would you be able to send me 
the names of some of the manufacturers 
of collating equipment?—C. J. Jensen, 
General Motors Overseas Operations, 
New York City. 

Mr. Jensen: We find that most com- 
panies make their own gathering devices 
and there are consequently only a few 
manufacturers of this type of equip- 
ment. We ourselves use, along with other 
methods of gathering, a revolving table 
manufactured by John J. Pleger, 613 
West 16th Street, Chicago, Illinois. Per- 
haps you will want to communicate di- 
rectly with him about his products. 
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Illustration shows COMMERCIAL CONTROLS Metered Mail Machine 


OUR post office is handling more 
mail than ever before—and with 
less manpower. Give it a “hand” by 
addressing mail clearly and correctly 
... by including the zone number .. . 
by observing all postal regulations 
. and in your office, by using 
modern mail-handling equipment. 
CommerciaL Controts Metered 
Mail Machines seal, imprint, post- 
mark, count and stack outgoing letter 
mail, and account for all postage 
spent. They are also adapted for quick 
preparation of parcel post shipments. 
They eliminate sorting and cancelling 
operations in the post office—and in 
your own office, save manpower and 
speed production. 
Today the mailroom is “the heart 
of every office.”” And it will gain fur- 
ther importance when Victory brings 


Let’s Give to the 


RED CROSS WAR FUND 


a faster-moving business world. So 
you should plan your new, postwar 
mailroom now—with the help of our 
specialists. 

Equipment for Complete Mailroom 
Service will be in production again as 
soon as we finish today’s big job of 
making .30 caliber M-1 Carbines for 
the Armed Forces. 

Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel 
Post Scales .. . Letter Openers . . . Envelope 


Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . 
Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


COMMERCIAL 
CONTROLS 


Division of 


NATIONAL POSTAL METER CO 
ROCHESTER 2, N.Y 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL 





FT 


I of Business 


HE political pot is beginning 
to boil vigorously. Busi- 


ness men are wondering 


what effect, if any, the 
presidential election will 
have on business activity, 
and are speculating on 
who will win in November. 
Our guess is that Roose- 
velt will be nominated by 
the Democrats and _re- 
elected, but that the Re- 
publicans will control the 
organization of the new 
House of Representatives. 
This is contrary to the 
view here in the Middle 
West. But while the country is fed up with New Deal 
bureaucracy, it is not likely to change administra- 
tions when we are on the verge of winning the war. 
But a Republican Congress would put the brakes on 
New Deal experimenting and New Deal spending, all 
of which would be reassuring to business. For that 
reason we do not believe the political drumbeating 
will affect business activity one way or the other. A 
far more potent influence is the war. The questions 
of when it will end; how much it will cost; and how 
reconversion will be accomplished, enter into every 
business calculation, whereas the matter of who will 


be president is not a factor in business planning. 


Outlook for Peace 


Some business men have turned bearish on the 


possibility of the war in Europe ending this year. 
“Judging by our progress in Italy,” they say, “it is 
going to take years to smash the Channel coast de- 
fenses which the Germans have prepared.” So they 
are making plans for three more years of all-out 
war. They could be right. However, there is another 
angle to be considered. For five hundred years 
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British foreign policy has been based on the convic 
tion that any power which became undisputed maste: 
of the European mainland would eventually becom: 
master of the British Isles. Britain has in turn 
fought Spain, Holland, France, Germany, and Ger 
many again when these powers threatened to domi 
nate Europe. The United States has supported this 
British doctrine, because our own foreign policy 

the Monroe Doctrine 
and a powerful British navy to make it effective. 


required a strong England 


The war has now reached a point where the dange: 
of Germany becoming a dominant world power has 
greatly lessened, but the danger of Russia becoming 
the master of the European mainland, through con 
trol of “Middle Europe,” has greatly increased. Her 
aims have been made clear by her declared policies 
to bring about the disintegration of Europe and thus 
obtain postwar mastery of all Europe. So in spite of 
brave talk about “unconditional surrender” this d 
velopment might cause Britain and the United States 
to reconsider their position toward Germany. Fo 
after all, this war is being fought to preserve th 
world balance of power, without which there can bi 
no hope of enduring peace and national security. To 
win the war and lose the peace would be to have 


fought in vain. 


Jobs Wanted 

In spite of newspaper headlines about manpowe) 
shortages, a careful study of the business news in 
dicates that we have passed the crest of the wai 
boom, and business is face to face with the task o! 
replacing canceled war orders with civilian produc 
tion, if it can get materials. Unemployment is be 
ginning to appear in a number of spots. The U.S 
Department of Labor reports an increase of 280,000 
unemployed in January, and the number growing 
More war contractors are taking over work whicl 
they formerly subcontracted. Graveyard shifts ar 
being dropped. Illinois unemployment insurance: 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





payments jumped 20 per cent in a month. It is 
evident that too many companies whose war contracts 
have been canceled or cut back find themselves with 
no civilian orders to bridge the gap. A report by 
the Chicago regional office of the Department of 
Commerce, for example, stressed the facts that the 
pattern for postwar activity in the Chicago region is 
now being laid, and that while many plants will shut 
down and unemployment will result in a number of 
“sick” areas, “the situation will offer an unparalleled 
opportunity to cash in on sound practical plans 
which farsighted business men have prepared.” 
Trouble is most postwar planning is still just plan 
ning. You can’t fill pay envelopes with plans. The 
sooner we stop thinking about postwar, and begin to 
think about the day after tomorrow, the better it will 
be for all. Postwar is here now for the employer who 
has had his contracts canceled. 


The Food Crisis 


A new crisis is being cooked up in Washington. 
This time it is a food crisis. According to Professor 
Pearson there just isn’t going to be enough food to 
go around, and the only way out is for all to cat less 
meat and more cereals. Instead of feeding grains to 
livestock, and then eating the livestock, we feed it to 
ourselves, thus getting 20 per cent more food value 
from our crops. Well, there might be a food crisis on 
the way for all we know. But we remember it wasn’t 
so long ago that the Washington planners, having 
gazed into their crystal ball and consulted their 
ouija boards, predicted all sorts of dire things for 
American business. Small business men, especially 
merchants, were going to lose their shirts. Hundreds 
of thousands would go out of business. There wouldn’t 
be anything for them to sell. People would soon have 
no money to spend; taxes would take it all. Gas ra- 
tioning would kill off the automobile dealers like flies, 
ete. A ten billion dollar drop in retail sales was fore- 
‘ast by the planners for 1943, and business was 
warned to set its sails for a total volume not to ex- 
ceed $48,000,000,000. At the time these figures were 
being bandied about, AMERICAN BusINEss questioned 
them. We pointed out that such pessimistic forecasts 
did not give consideration to the resourcefulness and 
ingenuity of the American business man. Well, what 
did happen in 1943? Instead of a ten billion dollar 
drop in retail sales, there was a five billion dollar 
increase! The death rate of merchants was not much 
greater than usual. Automobile dealers were making 
more money than ever. And we finished the year with 
the whopping total in retail sales for 1943 of 
$63,000,000,000, an all-time high! 


Union Responsibility 


George Q. Lynch, shrewd president of the Pattern 
Makers League (an affiliate of the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor), wants a new agency set up in the 
Department of Labor to deal with unfair practices 
in labor unions. “The agency,” he said, “may require 
personal appearances of the officers involved, and 
demand copies of union constitutions and bylaws, 
together with a statement of all finances germane 
to the complaint. Any officer convicted of unfair 
practices should be barred from acting in matters 
involving labor relations with government agencies or 
from negotiating union agreements which include a 
closed shop or a check-off of dues in private industry. 
Legislate out of labor organizations the racketeering 
elements which have attached to it because of the 
safety ag compared with former rackets.” Mr. Lynch 
has something there. Organized labor has, as a result 
of the Wagner Act, become Big Business. The fact 
it has become so big and powerful is reason it should 
realize its responsibility to society as a whole. Unless 
labor rids itself of the racketeering which infests it, 
public sentiment will swing against it, if indeed it has 
not already swung, and the machinery set up by 
government to protect labor will be used to control 
it. The American public in numerous polls has in- 
dicated it is opposed to the closed shop and _ the 
check-off. It is opposed to the shakedown. It is op 
posed to labor monopolies which require a man to pay 
for the right to work. The sooner organized labor 
heeds the public demand for reform and sets its house 
in order, the sooner the threat to labor’s right to 
organize and bargain collectively will pass. There is 
a place in American business for public spirited labor 
unions. There is no place for racketeers and unions 
which put their own selfish interests ahead of the 


national welfare. 


Returned Soldiers 


The more attentive a man has been to military 
duties, the less he has thought about his former 
civilian job. A well-known company recently found 
this to be true when it received a group of former 
employees, discharged for various reasons after more 
than two years in the Army—part of which time was 
spent fighting on Guadalcanal. Several of these men 
won high honors and decorations for deeds on the 
battle front. But they are a problem to their former 
employer. Their minds are not on civilian jobs. They 
have lost touch with business. Sitting at desks irks 
them. Mentally they are out of step with business, 
and since they have had no worry about where the 
next meal is to come from for nearly three years, 
they seem to have lost a sense of responsibility toward 
their jobs. Considering what they have been through, 
it is not surprising. But this does not alter the fact 
that putting these men back into civilian jobs will 
call for patience and much skill in retraining them. 
Part of the problem is discussed in the article “When 
the Crippled Fighter Returns for His Job,” which 
J.C. A. 


begins on page 22 of this issue. 
> > 





Sundstrand Machine Power 
saves hours of man power 
and woman power . . 


Thousands of man and woman hours 
have been saved in the Payroll 
Departments of many firms through 
the use of Sundstrand Payroll Account- 
ing Machines. 


The machine does the entire job, not 
just part of it. 


The operation is so fast that one ma- 
chine performs the work of several 


clerks. 


Because of the simple “10 Figure Key” 
keyboard and many automatic features, 
operating proficiency can be acquired 
quickly by anyone. 
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Read these definite 


Payroll Records. Your Payroll Sheet or Summary 
is prepared at the same time that the Em- 
ployee’s Earnings Record is posted and the 
Pay Check or Pay Statement or Pay Enve- 


lope is written. 


Postings to the Employee’s Earnings Record 
are made in original, not carbon impressions. 
When the forms are in the machine, all 
entries are completely visible. 


Dates and Pay Check Numbers are printed 
automatically. Protective Stars are automa- 
tically printed before the Check amount. 
When deductions exceed earnings, the Pay 


Check is automatically voided. 


Gross Pay and Net Pay amounts are automa- 
tically computed and Column Totals are 


automatically printed. 


Government Reports. Year-to-Date Total Gross 
Earnings and Withholding Tax are automati- 
cally computed for Income Tax purposes. 


(Juarter-to-Date Total Taxable Gross Earn- 


Sundstrand advantages: 


ings are automatically computed for Social 
Security Tax purposes. When the taxable 
total reaches $3,000, the machine automati- 
cally exempts amounts in excess. 

War Bond Ledgers. The machine can be set for 
any bond denomination. The Unapplied 
Balance and the amount “To Go” before the 
next bond can be purchased are automatically 
computed. 

When the Unapplied Balance reaches the 
purchase price of the bond, the purchase is 
automatically recorded. All bond purchases 
arg listed by employees and automatically 


counted and totaled. 


A call to your local Underwood Elliott 
Fisher office will bring you, without 
obligation, interesting information on 
how your payroll department can save 
hours of man power and woman power. 


Sundstrand Payroll Accounting Machines are available 
) eg 


subject to War Production Board authorization. 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day— 


Our factory at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, proudly flies the 
irmy-Navy“E,” awarded for the 
production of precision instru 
ments calling for skill and crafts- 
manship of the highest order... 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Accounting Machine Division + One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Westinghouse, in announc- 
ug its postwar plans, asserts that 
0 far as home appliances are con- 
erned there will be fewer and bet- 
er dealers. One aim will be to 
asure, so far as possible, maximum 
ofits for each dealer, with a de- 
ermined attempt to put an end to 
courtesy discounts which so often 
prevail in the sale of household 
electric apphances. No more, 
Westinghouse hopes, will there be 
so many people to tell prospects, 
“I can get it for you wholesale.” 
six distributors and three factory 
executives comprise the Westing- 
louse postwar planning group for 
appliances. A comprehensive mar- 
ket survey just completed indicates 
that, using 1940-41 as base years, 
appliance sales will be 78 per cent 
above these years in the postwar 
cra, It is estimated that small air 
conditioners will show a sales in- 
crease of 138 per cent; dish- 
washers, 818 per cent; ranges, 72 
per cent; water heaters, 118 per 
cent. Westinghouse refers to 
“postwar” as the first five years 
after industry is freed of govern- 
ment restrictions and materials 


shortages. 


Jesse Jones, RFC head and 
Secretary of Commerce, reports 
“small business” loans for the past 
year as averaging $150,900 cach. 
There were 3,300 loans, totaling 
5498,000,000. Since inception of 
the small business loan program 
the average has been $104,000 for 
25,000 $2,600,- 


loans, totaling 
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000,000. Banks 
the extent of $153,000,000, in 
5,500 of these loans. Although the 
average is so high, it is stated 
that 3,000 of the 3,300 loans did 
not excced $20,000. It is expected 


that the program will be broad 


participated to 


ened to facilitate making loans to 
service men upon their discharge 


from the armed services. 


Dow Chemical has developed 
a product called “Stripeoat” to 
protect gears and other small 
parts from rust and other damage 
in shipping and storage. Dow tells 
about the product in six words, 
“Dip it, Ship it, Strip it.” To be 
more specific, here is the way it 
works. Take a small gear, nut, 
bolt, cam-shaft, or other part, re- 
move all fingerprints and foreign 
matter. Dip it into a kettle of 


'*Stripcoat” at 350 degrees Fah- 


renheit. In a few seconds after re- 
moval from the bath the prepara- 
tion sets into a tough, transparent, 
skin-tight coating which complete- 
ly covers the part, protecting it 
from rust, corrosion, dirt, dust. 
When the part is ready for use, 
the coating is cut, stripped off 
clean, with no danger or delay 
caused by adhesion to the metal. 


Seems to have great possibilities. 
§ } 


Paraffine Companies, paint 
and floor covering manufacturers, 
have just released to dealers a 
postwar merchandising plan for 
hard surfaced floor coverings 

linoleum, to you. A blueprint of an 


Te NU Ha Husiness 


ideal linoleum department, with 
suggestions for color displays, ar 
rangement, a method of .cutting 
linoleum without laying it flat on 
floors, are some of the ideas ad 
vanced in the plan. The company 
dealers how to 


hopes to show 


operate with minimum — stocks, 
maximum turnover, and full-price 


profit. 


Farm Journal joins the long 
list of companies which seem to 
need an “un-selling department,” 
instead of a sales department. Re- 
cently they sent letters to 140,000 
subscribers asking them to cancel 
their subscriptions. Graham Pat- 
terson, publisher of Farm Journal, 
asked these 140,000 subscribers, 
all of whom lived in towns of more 
than 25,000 population, to give 
up their subscriptions so that 
there would be cnough paper to 
send Farm Journal to dirt farmers 
actually producing our crops. But 
22,736 of the subscribers living in 
towns of 25.000 and over refused 
to cancel their subscriptions, 
claiming they were directly or in- 
directly interested in farming now 


or planned to be after the war. 


Lester Brown whi is area di- 
rector for Chicago for War Man- 
power Commission claims that out 
of 9,000 people who changed jobs 
in the Chicago area between Jan- 
uary 24 and February 5, 7,419 
accepted other jobs which required 
statements of availability before 
hiring, and of these only 3,243 or 
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“Pursley Doesn’t Seem to Grasp This Paper-Saving Idea” 


Pursley’s “doodling” may not seem very important in 
itself—but this widespread bad habit is today wasting 
many a ton of good white paper. 

It’s worth-while to check up on such practices now 
that paper is a vital material of war ... with 25 tons of 
blueprint paper required to make a battleship and 12 
pounds of paper for every 500-pound bomb. 


USE LESS—SO OUR 
8 


FIGHTING 


Here are ways in which form users can save paper: 


1. Design forms to use fewer parts of smaller size 
2. Reduce weight of paper stock 

3. Correct minor errors—don’t use a new form 
4. Don’t buy in too large quantities 


—and don't forget whenever you use paper: 
Don’t throw away slightly damaged or soiled 
stationery 
Use both sides of the sheet 
Design printed matter to use less paper 
Prune the “‘deadheads” out of mailing lists 
Remember, paper saving is in the national interest—and it’s « 


job in which YOUR co-operation is needed. Let’s all starve ou: 
wastebaskets and make each piece of paper stretch farther 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY’ 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland ¢ Offices in All Principal Citie 


FORCES WILL HAVE MORE 
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b+ per cent obtained the state- 
ments. To put it bluntly, they were 
red illegally, rendering their em- 
ployers subject to fines of $1,000 
cach and a year in jail. But they 
re not to be prosecuted, as the 
WMC will rely on voluntary co- 
peration to make the war man- 
ower program work. Then on the 
eels of this statement, released 
ebruary 25, comes the labor 
reeze in Chicago, announced Feb- 
uary 29, by Paul McNutt, glam- 
ur boy of the Washington bu- 
eaucrats. He declared Chicago an 
‘cute labor shortage area, which 
reezes war contracts for the area 
n March 1, 1944. As he issued 
he ruling a committee of Chicago 
mployers were in Washington as- 
uring him an adequate labor sup- 
vly could be obtained in Chicago. 


Wholesalers 


uiust stick together more closely 


and retailers 
in the future was the prediction at 
ulmost every state convention of 
lardware dealers early in 1944. 
Itarold W. Hirth, vice president 
of the Frankfurth Hardware Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, told the Min- 
nesota hardware merchants that 
le anticipated “tight and very 
definite contracts will be entered 
into by wholesalers and retailers 
after the war.” Charles J. Heale, 
widely known editor of Hardware 
Age, told another group of dealers 
to concentrate buying with some 
wholesale organizations prepared 
to keep dealers competitive and 
able to assist in merchandising, ad- 
vertising, store arrangement. To 
compete with the mass merchan- 
disers the independent merchant 
must have a close tie-up with an 
aggressive wholesaler, able and 
willing to help him bring his mer- 
chandising and management right 
up to chain store efficiency. 


Manufacturers can no longer 
expect to succeed in selling through 
wholesalers unless their products 
are priced to enable the whole- 
salers to deliver those products to 
the retailer on a basis enabling him 
te compete with the chains. This 
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means that manufacturers must 
plan their products, pricing, and 
merchandising with the retail price 
level and work backwards through 
the distributor to their own price 
levels. This is the opinion of Mr. 
Hirth, mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. And he is by no means 
alone in his opinion. Unless a 
product fits a wholesaler’s mer 
chandising scheme it will be more 
and more difficult to win whole 
saler distribution in the future. 


Alfred Sloan, in a recent 
talk before the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, said: “I 
submit there lies ahead of us an 
opportunity for accomplishment 
unparalleled, both in magnitude 
and scope, in the history of Ameri 
‘an enterprise. Here is the chal 
lenge: 

‘Are we, representing an im 
portant section of the manage 
ment of American enterprise, pre- 
pared to exercise our leadership 
and step up to this opportunity? 
Do we believe in its importance? 
Are we willing to take the risk? 
Do we consider it worth while? Is 
our franchise worth defending? Or 
do we prefer to accept, on the 
other hand, the evident dangers of 
a different policy—-one demanding 
little imagination, aggressiveness, 
or risk—a policy of “let nature 
take its course,” in other words? 
Is it not as essential to win the 
peace, in an economic sense, as it 
is to win the war, in a military 
sense?’ I am sure American busi- 
ness leadership over the country 
believes it is and will accept the 
challenge. We in General Motors 
believe it is and we accept the chal- 


lenge.” 
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Sewell Avery who can usually 
be depended upon for pungent 
remarks at a stockholders’ meet- 
ing, did not disappoint them at 
United States Gypsum Company’s 
1944 meeting. When asked about 
the company’s future he declared 
that he was in the position of “a 
blind man, looking in a dark closet 
for a black hat that isn’t there.” 


He declares that dreams 


people are now 


TEER 
having are im 
practicable. Has he forgotten that 
a lot of smart people thought that 
some of the “dreams” he had about 
Montgomery Ward were imprac- 
ticable? Several of them proved 
highly practicable. One point he 
brought up pictures a headache 
that business may have in the fu- 
ture. He pointed out that for some 
Gypsum jobs there are already 
four men in the service. He doesn’t 
see how all four can be hired for 
one job, after the war. Does any 


body know the answer? 


William L. Clayton’s ap 
pointment to the position of Sur- 
plus Property Administrator is 
welcomed by many business men 
who know the former Houston 
cotton merchant, whose company, 
Anderson, Clayton & Company, is 
the country’s largest and_ best 
known in cotton marketing. He has 
been in Washington since 1940, 
more recently as assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, right-hand man 
to his fellow Houstonian, Jesse 
Jones. It is estimated that he will 
have control of the disposal of 
$50,000,000,000 in surplus prop 
erty. What the careless or irre 
sponsible disposal of this ocean of 
goods could do to business stag 
gers the imagination and frightens 
everybody. We_ believe that Mr. 
Clayton’s long and successful ca 
reer in business insures a sound 


approach and handling of the com 


plicated problems inevitably bound 


up in this mass of surplus prop 
erty. He has indicated that he will 
not be bound by one method, that 
he will not hesitate to try innova- 
tions if established methods do not 
succeed. He seems to understand 
what this volume of 
overhanging the 
mean in the destruction of values 


property, 
market, could 
and undermining of the price 
structure of many an industry. He 
favors auctions, and concedes that 
some softening of prices may re- 
sult from his sales. But he believes 
he can feed the surplus property 
into the market in quantities that 


will not bring a price collapse. 





The author of the widely 
read book, ‘‘How to 
Develop Your Executive 
Ability,’’ here tells what 
several leading executives 
consider to be the most 
important qualifications 
for men who lead our 
greatest business organi- 
zations. And what’s more 
he offers some suggestions 
for these qualifications 


BY DR. 
DANIEL STARCH 


Consultant in Business Research 


me 


PebtSeiatal sip 


SLOAN, General Motors: ‘‘An execu- 
tive must arouse the individual initia- 
tive of the men working under him”’ 


How Leaders 


WILSON, General Electric: ‘To reach 
the goal he wants the individual must 
want to reach that goal badly enough” 


Build 


Executive Ability 


HAT manner of men are execu- 

tives? What are the ingredients 
in their psychology? How can we 
build better executives ? 

Executives come close to being 
the most important single group 
in our society. America’s business 
leadership is winning the war. Will 
it be equal to the far greater test 
of winning the peace? 

I write these lines in a spirit of 
crusade because I feel most deeply 
and intensely about the need for 
developing better executives. In 
my many years of intimate contact 
with business, I have seen so many 
fine qualities of executive leader- 
ship, and I have also seen so much 
blind blundering that I want to 
contribute my mite to the making 
of better executives. 

To answer these questions about 
business leadership, I obtained by 
personal interviews the life his- 
tories of 150 men. Analysis of 
these careers reveals four cardinal 


ingredients in executive perform- 
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ance. The stronger and more bal- 
anced these elements are, the 
greater is the man. These 150 
executives were divided into three 
groups: Fifty top executives, heads 
of America’s leading enterprises 
whose salaries ranged from $50,- 
000 to over $200,000 ; fifty second 
line, mid-level executives whose 
salaries ranged from $7,000 to 
$20,000; and fifty small business 
men whose salaries ranged from 
$3,000 to $5,000. 

What qualities do these men 
possess? What are the differences 
in these qualities among the three 
levels of men? Are executives born 
or are they made? The answer is 
both, but executives, like all men, 
build themselves to a greater or 
lesser degree, probably to a 
greater degree than most people 
realize. 

“How do these big executives 
get there?” asked the young sec- 
retary in the office of one of our 
top men. “Don’t they all inherit 


the business?” 


1. Ability to think is the firs! 
fundamental requirement for an 
executive. I mean ability to under- 
stand a given situation, analy” 
it, and devise ways of handling it. 

I asked the head of a national! 
known food company, “What are 
your chief problems? What is most 
needed in your business?” He an- 
swered in two words: “Fundamen 
tal thinking.” 

“What do you mean?” I said. 
He took me over to a large table 
on which were numerous packages 
of his product. 

“For ten years,” he said, “tlic 
sale of one of our foods has stead- 
ily declined. Then we did some 
fundamental thinking. We sent 
out investigators and found out 
that our product sold for a third 
more per unit of weight than that 
of our chief competitor. We also 
found that our package contained 
a third more ‘servings. We rede- 
signed our package and reduced 
the quantity and price to m 
that of competitors. In four 
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ECKER, Metropolitan Life: ‘‘Instead 
o£ working my way through college, 
colleged my way through work’”’ 


Y 


uonths our sales increased 40 per 
cent. 

“If you can get people to do 
stressed 
ot 


fundamental thinking,” 


his executive again, “you’ve g 
something people really need.” 

One day I had an appointment 
vith Fleming Newbold, manager 
of the Washington Star. When I 
entered his office, he was occupied 
with papers on his desk. I offered 
lo wait. 

“No, come right in,” he said. 
“I have nothing in particular to 
do, My job is to think.” 

Therein lies the secret for be- 
coming a good executive. The 
Washington Star is one of the out- 
standing successful newspapers in 
the United States. 

We asked each of our 150 men 
this question: “What qualities do 
you consider essential for an 
executive?” 

Of our top fifty men, 72 per cent 
considered ability to think of prime 
think 
situations through clearly from 


importance. Capacity to 
heginning to end, and decide what 
to do—that is the first towering 
mountain peak which sets off the 
executive from the mass of or- 
dinary workers. 

How do top executives develop 
their thinking? In the first place, 


a very large proportion, in fact 


72 per cent, went to college and 
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BECK, Crowell: ‘‘Most essential is a 
knowledge of people. If you know 
people, you can easily deal with them”’ 


made records in the top third of 
their classes. Second, those who 
did not go to college spent a great 
deal of time and effort educating 
Frederick H. Ecker, 


chairman of the board, the Metro 


themselves. 


politan Life Insurance Company, 
finished grammar school in the top 
third of his class and then went 
to work. But as soon as he had his 
first job, he started to study ac- 
Later, 
he read a complete law course, and 


counting in night school. 
still later, studied thoroughly all 
phases of the investing and _ in- 
surance business. He actually spent 
years studying, reading, and edu- 
cating himself. “Instead of work- 
ing my way through college,” says 
Mr. Ecker, “I colleged my way 
through work.” 

By contrast, only 20 per cent 
of the bottom fifty executives had 
gone to college, and only 32 per 
cent in this bracket had been in 
the upper third of their classes. 
For training your thinking I sug- 
gest the following: 

1. Learn to express yourself 
clearly, concisely, and effec- 
tively in correct English. 
Learn the elements of ac- 
counting and statistics. 
Study the principles of busi- 
ness economics. 

Understand the basic laws of 


human nature. 


NEWBOLD, Washington Star, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: ‘‘My job is to think. 
I have nothing in particular to do”’ 


5. Master the chief facts and 
developments of at least one 
or two kinds of business. 

2. Assuming responsibility is 

the second basic requirement, This 

ingredient is absolutely necessary 
to rise from the ranks to the ex- 
ecutive level. 

In 1921 two young men grad- 
uated from the Harvard Business 

School. Both 


counting, and both were employed 


specialized in ac 


by an accounting firm at $30 a 
week. Both received periodical in- 
creases in salary, and in four or 
five years both reached the level 
of $3,500 a year. One of them was 
then put in charge of a section of 
auditors, and in the course of 
several years reached a salary of 
$8,000. Step by step he was given 
additional responsibility. In 1938, 
seventeen years later, he was made 
head of a large group of auditors 
at a salary of $18,000. The other 
man was still working as an ac- 
countant with occasionally two or 
three helpers. His salary was 
$4,200. He entered military ser- 
vice in World War II but refused 
the opportunity to enter an of- 
ficers’ training course because he 
did not want the responsibility of 
being a commissioned officer. 
You might as well expect to fly 
without wings as to be a successful 


executive without being both will- 
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ing and able to assume responsibil- 
ity. The chasm between high rank- 
ing and low ranking executives is 
wide. Of the top fifty executives, 
90 per cent showed by their careers 
that they were eager and willing 
to assume responsibility, but only 
16 per cent of the low group gave 
evidence of seeking responsibility. 

A man becomes an executive at 
the moment when he directs the 
work of others, and assumes re- 
sponsibility to get things done. 

Heads of companies have often 
told me that they can hire en- 
gineers, accountants, statisticians, 
and specialists by the dozen at 
$3,000 to $4,000 or $5,000, but 
they find it hard to find the right 
kind of person who can and will 
assume responsibility successfully. 
In fact, it is characteristic of suc- 
cessful clerical workers, according 
to a study of 192 clerical workers 
by Professor Arthur F. Dodge of 
the University of Illinois, that 
they dislike to assume responsi- 
bility and prefer dependence on 
others. 

Joseph R. Cianchette built a- 
million-dollar-a- year contracting 
business on the key principle “Do 
and he did it in the 
rural community of Pittsfield, 
Maine, a town of 3,300 people, 


where large contracting jobs were 


s 


it on time!’ 


none too plentiful. At the age of 
seventeen, Joe contracted to build 
a cottage for $435. He did all the 
work himself and made $62 on it. 
One day he got the contract for 
building a bridge. He had little 
money, and needed credit. Having 
no resources, how did Cianchette 
establish credit? “By doing jobs 
on time,” he says, “and by prom- 
ising just when a bill that I had 
contracted would be paid, and 
then living up to those promises.” 

Thereby, Cianchette made an 
important discovery. Do it on 
time! An obvious discovery, but 
one whose value escapes many 
people through a whole lifetime. 
From then on, do-it-on-time be- 
‘ame his guiding principle. 

One of the best ways to get 
ready for executive responsibility 
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while you are still an individual 


worker is to follow through your 
own present tasks and complete 
them on time. 

Most men acquire leadership by 
assuming leadership. Responsibil- 
ity goes to him who takes re- 
sponsibility. 

Among our top executives, these 
are the facts as to how men ac- 
quired positions of big responsi- 
bility: 

Two in ten had _ responsibility 
thrust upon them by wealth, fam- 
ily, or friends. 

Eight out of ten acquired re- 
sponsibility by seeking it and 
then demonstrating the ability to 
shoulder it. 

3. Ability to handle people is the 
third 
executive. “The most important 
thing I have learned about man- 
agement,” said Alfred P. Sloan, 
chairman of the board of General 
Motors Corporation, “is that an 
executive must arouse the indi- 
vidual initiative of the men work- 


‘ardinal requirement of an 


ing under him. Big business must 
be human if it is going to succeed, 
because what makes the wheels go 
round will always be human be- 
ings.” 

And Thomas H. Beck, head of 
Crowell-Collier Company, stated: 
“Most essential for an executive is 
a knowledge of people. If you know 
people, you can always get along 
with them and deal with them ef- 
fectively.” 

Of the top executives, 84 per 
cent consider ability to deal with 
people an essential requirement for 
executives. Why is it so important? 
Because all executive action is car- 
ried out by people, and because an 
executive must necessarily devote 
most of his time to dealing with 
people. 

The two foundation laws of hu- 
man nature that you must under- 
stand to be a successful handler of 
men are these: 

(a) Each person is, and regards 
himself as, the center of his own 
world of experience and action. 
Therefore, deal with and respect 


each person as a person. To be a 


person among persons and to be s; 
regarded by his fellowmen—tha 
is everyone’s inmost desire and in 
herent right. Our very languag 
indicates the extent to which eac! 
person is the center of his ow 
thinking and action. The word “I 
and its variations occur once i: 
every five words of ordinary co 
by far t] 


most frequently used word. Nex 


versation and writing 


comes “you” with its variations 
and it occurs once in every t 
running words. 

(b) Behavior of one perso 
tends to induce corresponding b. 
havior in others. Therefore, 

1. Be and do what you wa 

others to be and do. 

2. Emulate the best that othe: 
try to be and do. 

Half a century ago there was 
lad in England, original and wil 
a mind of his own, on whom pr 
cept seemed to have little effec 
But he had passionate faith i: 
and admiration of, his father. 

“My father,” he often said, “i 
avery great man.” And to a not 
friend he confided: “The thing | 
want most is to be as honest anid 
fearless as my father.” 

This man’s deep devotion to, ani 
conscious emulation of, his father 
has profoundly influenced his life, 
and through him millions of peop|: 
all over the world have been vitall\ 
affected. For he has been a prom 
nent, and for years a dominating. 
figure in world affairs. This voung 
lad’s name was Winston Churchill. 

“My people are going to ac! 
toward me as I act toward them. 
The secret of getting along with 
your workers is in knowing them 
and letting them konw you.” So 
spoke Joseph P. Kasper, executis: 
vice president of Macy's. 

I suggest the following thre 
points: 

1. Concentrate on the how o! 
those things you wish to do 
better. 

Act the person you want 
be. 

Guide the actions of othe 
by guiding their thinking. 

The late 
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2AYMOND LOEWY’s designs have 


inged from lipsticks to locomotives 


When 


RUTH GERTH, a pioneer, has designed 


household and commercial products 


LURELLE GUILD is an authority on 


both wood and aluminum products 


You Need a 


Product Design 





Here are facts about some of our leading and up and 


coming industrial designers, and what they charge. All 
are busy today and some can accept no new clients, but 
there is plenty of talent available now for the company 
which is determined to put a better product in work 





BY S. M. REID 


all very well to talk your 
profession to the big com- 


, 


panies,” said a small manufacturer 
to an industrial designer, “but I 
understand you 
touch pen to paper for less than 
tifty thousand dollars.” 

This opinion is unfortunately 
pretty wide spread, but it is not 
ihe case. In the beginning, when 
design was a new profession and 
there were no traditions to go by, 
lees were set more or less by 
divination, and it was inevitable 


fellows never 
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that some high pressure salesman- 
ship should have collected pay- 
ments perhaps unjustified in the 
light of the product’s sales per- 
formance. But in the quarter cen- 
tury of its history, industrial de- 
sign as a profession has settled 
into known lines and procedures. 
So it is possible now for a pros- 
pective customer to refer to jobs 
which have been completed, and to 
know within reasonable limits what 
a design will cost him. 

This does not mean that there 


are standard fees for standard de- 
signs. The fact is that there are 
no standard designs. The whole 
point of a design is that it is not 
standard, but new, creative, full 
of possibilities. And there are 
several ways to charge for it: (1) 
straight project or per job basis; 
(2) retainer fee; (3) retainer fee 
plus costs; (4) royalty; (5) cost 
plus; (6) consultation fee. The 
charge problem is discussed in pre- 
liminary talks, and a basis of pay- 
ment decided on. 

Few good designers are willing 
to discuss their fees as such, since 
agreements depend so largely upon 
a given job. It is hard, therefore, 
to make a general statement about 
their range. But a roughly sum- 
marizing estimate might put it 
that compensation begins at about 
$500 and can go as high as 
$50,000. Harold Van Doren 
writes, on page 61 of his book 
Industrial Design, “Successful de- 
signers must be charging reason- 


ably for their (Continued on page 24) 





emo to Postwar 
Planners 





Soaring in the rarefied atmosphere of ‘‘ miracle’’ prod- 
ucts, some postwar planners need to get down to earth 
and develop a few thousand better everyday products 
and gadgets for the office, home, garden, and kitchen 





BY JOHN GARTH 


N MUCH of our writing about 

postwar planning we tend to 
lean heavily upon spectacular new 
things which will create new in- 
dustries. We are told about mar- 
velous helicopters which can_ be 
operated by all but the most sim- 
ple-minded people. These helicop- 
ters will sell, it is said, for less 
than $2,000, will be capable of 
landing on an apartment roof 
or in the back yard of a modest 
bungalow, and almost everybody 
will own one. 

Then again other writers talk 
about the home of the future. It 
will be hauled to the building site, 
put together with a few simple 
twists of the wrist. It will be 
equipped with electronic devices 
which will cook meals, turn off the 
heat, cool the rooms, and regulate 
the light as the sun shines or fails 
to shine. 

We also hear much about the 
new automobiles, to be powered 
with an engine about the size of a 
shoe box and deliver thirty to 
forty miles per gallon of fuel. Such 
cars, we are told, will have more 
inside room, without increasing the 
outside dimensions. 

Everybody is willing and eager 
to welcome these new products, but 
if we are depending upon their 
manufacture, sale, and distribu- 
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tion to provide employment for dis- 
charged service men and women 
we may experience a period of un- 
employment which will bring the 
gravest consequences. No one 
should stop trying to bring about 
these and many other industrial 
miracles, but until they are ready 
for sale there remains a vast area 
in which we can work to improve 
the simplest items, giving them new 
usefulness and new salability. 

If we go through the average 
home we find literally dozens of 
items which are anything but satis- 
factory. In millions of homes there 
is not sufficient artificial light to 
definite 
damage to eyesight. Yet America 


permit reading without 
seems to have spent plenty for 
lamps. The average home is liter- 
ally jampacked with lamps—floor 
lamps, table lamps, wall lamps, 
ceiling lamps, and so-called read- 
ing lamps. Many of them are 
hadly designed, poorly suited to 
the purpose. They were sold, in 
many cases, because the buyers 
thought they were ornamental. But 
for lighting purpose many are 
gricvously inefficient. Here is a big 
postwar job, worthy of the best 
sales and educational ability which 
can be put to work on it. The aim 
should be to provide each home in 


America with lighting good enough 


for sustained reading without e) 
damage. The electrical manufa 
turers know what this level 
lighting should be, and the lam, 
are available, but the job is 
educate women as to what const 
tutes good lighting. 

In thousands of hotel rooms t! 
lighting is far from adequat: 
Here is another big field which w 
require a vast amount of work a 
ter the war ends and new equi; 
ment is available. With the exc: 
tion of one chain of hotels, a 
one or two individual hotels, \ 
have seldom been in a hotel roo 
with lighting good enough f: 
reading without eyestrain. 

But to return to the average 
home. It is filled with gadgect- 
tools, devices, and equipment whic 
are wholly or partially inadequat 
We made an inventory of a midd| 
class apartment home and here a 
some of the findings. 

Apartment has floor lamps, cei 
ing lamps, wall bracket lamps. | 
no single room, with every lig 
turned on, is there adequat« 
lumination for real comfortal 
reading. 

Sereen door on back porch | 
sagged almost since installatir 
Has been repaired several tini 
Still sags. 

Family has five coffee makers 
only one of which is satisfacto: 
Here are the complaints abo 
them. One has a filter which 
loose. Several filters have been |lo- 
in cleaning out coffee ground: 
Finally the device was discard 
because of this filter loss. 

Another glass bowl vacuum ty 
is so delicate that three or fo 
bowls were cracked first two yea 
Family stopped using it becaus: 
the high upkeep cost, but  s! 


keeps remaining parts with | 
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ilea that another bowl may even- 
ually be purchased. One metal 
offee maker has been retired be- 
ause it is believed the metal af- 
ects the taste of the coffee. This 
is doubtful, but many housewives 
believe it. 

Three cocktail shakers 


extra 


small, 
Two 


smaller ones have metal caps with 


medium, and large. 
spouts for pouring. Both pour 
both 
ire too large and leak while drinks 


insatisfactorily and caps 
we being shaken. The extra-large 
shaker has a cork ring inside the 
ap. Cork shrank promptly, so 
hat leakage occurred from the 
first time it was used. It was re- 
turned twice to the store where 
uurchased, and each time the 
rouble was eliminated. But it has 
ucver been satisfactory, and owner 
erew tired of trying to convince 
me of the country’s largest stores 
that the shaker was wholly un- 
satisfactory. 

Turning to the refrigerator, the 
iousewife claims it is too noisy. 
(ler chief complaint is the lack of 
space for tall bottles, such as milk 
bottles or milk cartons. Family 
ses spring water, but must trans 
ler water to an unsatisfactorily 
small bottle for cooling. The vege 
table crisper pan is too short for 
stalks of celery. 

Shaving kit, containing a very 
Xpensive type of shaving soap of 
lie cake variety. The container 
dye comes off, discolors the soap. 
Husband afraid to use it, because 
he thinks it 


race, 


might damage his 


bottle with 


three plastic cups nested in the 


A thermos-type 


cap. The cups crack when tem- 
perature changes. Has had two 
sets of cups, and all are cracked 
it present. This bottle is several 
years old and manufacturer may 
have found a plastic for cups 
which does not crack. 

Kitchen sink in this apartment 
seems too low. Women in family 
complain they have to bend over 
to wash dishes. 


Investigator was also shown two 


table lamps which had been dis- 
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Typical of the need for better products for the home are the products shown 


above—all but one of which were unsatisfactory. 


From one home, the three 


shakers and five coffee makers were found wanting in one way or another. The 
difficulties were due not to wear, but to faulty design and poor manufacture 


carded because of bad design. They 
were so poorly balanced that they 
tipped over too casily, breaking 
shades and lamps. 

Two cream pitchers were ex 
hibited and described as useless be 
cause they dripped so badly. 

Housewife wants some way to 
hang pictures without driving nails 


into, and consequently disfiguring, 


plaster. Says she knows about the 
method of hanging pictures from 
moulding, but rooms in this apart 
ment have no moulding. 

A loud complaint was regist« red 
about metal drawer pulls on a 
chiffonier and dresser. The drawet 
pulls scem beautifully balanced, so 
from city 


that when vibration 


trattic occurs Continued on page 34) 
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The machine operator posts the total amount of payment to the billing, then distributes this among total reserves, service 
charge, interest, and principal. Then the machine automatically computes investor's interest and amount of remittance 


We Modernize Our 


Loan Accounting 


BY JOHN M. POPKESS 


Treasurer, City Bond & Mortgage Co., Kansas City, Missouri 


HE City Bond & Mortgage are: (1) billing, (2) journalizing After the blank forms are pro 


loan 


Company of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, is engaged in the business of 
making and selling real estate 
mortgage loans. After loans are 
made, they are sold to investors 
who in turn have contracted City 
Bond & Mortgage Company to 
service these, making collections 
for the term of the loans. 

To simplify these operations 
and to provide more accurate and 
efficient Citv Bond & 


Mortgage Company installed Rem- 


records, 


ington bookkeeping machines. The 
main functions of these machines 
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and posting, (3) general 
ledger work. 

The billing is performed on an 
eight-part spot carbon form, such 
as is shown in the illustration on 
next page. This form is prepared 
first from Addressograph plates, 
which have been embossed for all 
borrowers. These plates contain 
necessary loan information such 
as: (a) loan number, (b) investor’s 
number, (c) investor’s loan num- 
ber, (d) FHA number, (e) bor- 


rower and mailing address and 
(f) date due. 


essed through the Addressograp): 
department, they are given to tli 
bookkeeping machine operator for 
the actual machine operations. T!: 
billings are prepared from amo: 
tization schedules, provided by t!: 
FHA. These schedules are reviewe:| 
at the inception of the loan and ai! 
payments are dated. Furthermor:. 
the total amount of payment, th: 
total of the 
counts, and the monthly partic 
pation to City Bond & Mortgag 
Company are placed on the sche« 


amount reserve i 
ules. (Participations for servicin 
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he loans are based on the twelfth 
ior FHA insurance premium or 
he current service charge in the 
ise of older loans, as shown by 
ie amortization schedule, thus 
iminating the necessity of com- 
iting these fees monthly.) The 
whine operator posts the total 
nount of payment to the billing 
ul then distributes this among 
) total reserves, (2) service 
(3) interest, and (4) 


incipal. In addition, City Bond 


arge, 


Mortgage Company’s participa- 
mis posted on the machine, thus 
oviding the necessary informa- 
m for the machine to auto- 
itically compute the investor’s 
terest and the amount of the re- 
ittanee which will be sent to the 
vestor. Further information on 
e billing consists of the principal 
dance and the payment number. 
fter these entries are made, the 
perator posts the prior principal 
dance, the participation and in- 
rest again, thus providing a 
lefinite proof of the complete line 
| posting. 
It is interesting to review the 
rious functions of the cight-part 
ullng form. The first copy is for 
isc in posting the loan accounting 
cards after collections have been 
ecived. The second copy is sent 
o the investor with a check cor- 
sponding to the amount shown 
in the “remittance” column. The 
third and fourth copies are de- 
tached 
borrower at the time the payment 


together and given the 
is collected. The third copy serves 
is a notice of the next installment 
coming due (this is to be returned 
hy the borrower with his next 
check, 


collection tellers all information as 


nonth’s thus giving the 
to loan number, ete.). The fourth 
copy is given the borrower as a 
receipt. This receipt shows the 
horrower the amount of his pay- 
ment distributed among total re- 
scrves, service charge, interest, and 
principal, Total reserves are dis- 
tributed between FHA insurance, 
and taxes and hazard insurance, 
as shown by the triplicate form in 


the illustration on page 16. 
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Billing is performed on an eight-part spot carbon form. First copy is used for 
posting, and next several copies are used to save writing other notices, while 
the last three parts are used in collection routines in case of delayed payments 


The borrower receives the first 
copy of that form, the investor the 
second copy, and the third copy 
remains in the accounting depart- 
ment. The form is prepared each 
time that reserve distribution is 
changed. On the eight-part form, 
the last four copies are servicing 
forms. If payment has not vet 
been received on the 10th, the last 
copy is torn from the entire form 
and is sent the borrower in a win- 
dow envelope. If payment is still 
not in by the 20th, the seventh 
part of the form is detached and 
mailed the borrower. If the bor- 
rower has not paid by the 50th, 
the sixth part is detached and 
given the servicing department, 


which follows the account for col 


lection by phone and letter. When 
collection is made, the fifth part of 
the form is given the servicing de- 
partment so that its records may 
be cleared. 

By means of spot carbon, in- 
formation is omitted from some of 
the forms, although it is clearly 
imprinted on others. This is done 
so that cach of the cight forms 
contains only that information 
essentiai to it. 

After the billing is prepared, it 
is given to the collection teller in- 
tact, where it remains until collee- 
tion is made or delinquency no- 
tices are sent as explained. 

All billings are controlled by 


journal which (Continued on page 3) 
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ITS YOUR 


irs YOUR mONey/ é member MONEY 


TAXPAYERS" COMMITTEE: 
TCOP TAXPAYERS COMMITTEE, 


‘*Remember—It’s Your Money”’ is the emphasized theme of all the messages posted in the plant and distributed to work 
ers. This theme has given each worker at least a partial sense of ownership in the plant and an added interest in costs 


From June 1942 through J 
TL VS Ee uary 31, 1944, workers’ sugges 
tions which have been adopted 


account for an estimated to 





which has chalked up an amazing record in cutting 


savings of more than $8,000,00' 
: ; . wide Through the efforts of subco: 
Federal Cartridge, operating the Twin Cities Ordnance _jjtteos in the various manufac! 


Plant, has developed an organization of employees ing buildings on the plant si 


substantial savings are being mac 


in the use of utilities. Also, spec 


waste, reducing expenses,making workable suggestions ities. comprising techni 


and supervisory personnel, chi 





ORKERS in one of the nation’s 
largest government-owned war 


plants are doing something more 


than simply talk about protecting 


the taxpayers’ dollar. 


Since July 1942, employees of 


the Twin Cities Ordnance Plant 
have been organized into “tax- 


payers’ committees” to aid the 
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ists, engineers, ete., are acc 
plishing outstanding results in 
plant management in cutting costs conservation of materials 

and eliminating waste in opera- equipment, in the simplification 
tions. This huge small arms ammu- manufacturing processes and 
nition manufacturing plant is ~° ministrative procedures, in the 
operated for the government by duction of man-hours and machi 
Federal Cartridge Corporation of hours, and in similar economies 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, and _ is As a result of the subcomn 
situated on the outskirts of Min- tees’ activities in the conserva! 
neapolis and St. Paul. of utilities during the month 
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Homemade posters, each with a specific money-saving suggestion, are used throughout the plant buildings and property 
to drive home the idea that wasting the company’s money is wasting the workers’ own money, and raising his taxes 


December 1943, use of boiler gas 
was increased only 16.5 per cent 
from June, when there was no 
heating load. Compared with De- 
cember 1942, it was 24 per cent 
less, with 16.8 per cent more pro- 
duction. Use of hot water gas was 
40 per cent less than in June and 
31.7 per cent lower than in Decem- 
ber 1942. Sewage, requiring clee- 
tric power for pumping, was re- 
duced 33 > per cent in December 
from June and 10.7 per cent from 
December 1942. The number of 
\ilowatt hours consumed in Decem- 
her 1943 was 18 per cent Jess 
than during June, despite the fact 
that more artificial lighting is re- 
quired during the winter months. 
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Conservation of utilities was 


made the responsibility of the 
maintenance committee. Len E. 
Rollins, mechanical engineer con- 
sultant, represented this committee 
in meetings with the subcommit 
tees in charge of utilities in each 
manufacturing building on each 
shift, 


committee 


explaining to each sub- 
exactly how savings 
could be made in the daily use of 
the various utilities. The actual 
savings were then effected by the 
members of the subcommittees. 


The idea of organizing em 


plovees into taxpayers’ committees 


was conceived and inaugurated by 


R. B. Ehlen, general manager of 
the Twin Cities Ordnance Plant. 


The fact was stressed that in this 
government-owned plant, all ex 
penditures were coming out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers and that 
when an employee thoughtlessly 
created unnecessary expense in his 
work or caused undue waste, he 
was actually throwing away his 
own money. 

This was a new angle that 
caught on immediately. It was 
something new for people working 
on a government-financed project, 
with materials and equipment pur- 
chased by funds derived from 
taxes, to think of saving. 

At the present time, some 600 
workers and supervisors comprise 


the membership of the taxpayers’ 
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The organization chart of the Taxpayers’ Committee at Twin Cities Ordnance 
Plant shows how the different departments were tied into the cost-cutting job 


organization at the Twin Cities 
Ordnance Plant. An executive com- 
mittee, which is composed of the 


top management personnel of 
Federal Cartridge Corporation, 


directs the over-all program. Ad- 
visory committees are functioning 
on each shift in each manufactur- 
ing building and report directly to 
the executive committee. The com- 
mittees of specialists also report 
directly to the executive committee. 
Thus, all conservation efforts are 
tied into the taxpayers’ committee 
organization, although all action 
is handled through the regular de- 
partmental channels. The princi- 
pal advantage of this committee 
setup is in securing the coopera- 
tion of a large number of  indi- 
viduals who are constantly on the 
alert for ways to save in operating 
costs and in getting action on con- 
servation recommendations. 
Based on the theme “Remember 
It’s Your Money” a sound pro- 
gram of educating employees in 
making economies in their daily 
was Posters 


work inaugurated. 


and reminder signs are used to 


the interest of all em- 


plovees. Workers are encouraged 


maintain 


to submit suggestions, and from 
June 1943 through January 31, 
1944, more than 10,000 written 


recommendations were sent in by 


20 


individual employees. Of this num- 
than 2,000 have been 


Each 


ber, more 


adopted. suggestion sub- 
mitted is thoroughly investigated, 
and merit awards are made to the 
people whose ideas are accepted. 


An attractive leather wallet is also 


presented by Charles L. Horn, 
president of Federal Cartridge 


Corporation, to each individual 
winning a merit rating for a sug- 
gestion accepted. 

The advisory committees in the 
manufacturing buildings are com- 
posed of one member from each de- 
partment. The function of these 
committees is threefold: (1) To 
promote the submission of sugges- 
tions by all employees; (2) to 
recommend and secure action on 
economy suggestions in their own 
buildings; and (3) to recommend 
conservation ideas that affect the 
entire plant. Guest speakers from 
the management staff appear be- 
fore these committees from time to 
time to acquaint the membership 
with the details of some particular 
problem that requires attention. 
Meetings are held every three 
weeks. 

The activities of the special com- 
been particularly 


mittees have 


fruitful. For example, the ma- 
terials and equipment salvage 
committee has been responsible 


for disposing of $1,457,926.94 in 


materials 


obsolete and rejected 


1948 
through December. Some of this 


and equipment from June 
material and equipment was sold, 
some was salvaged and re-used in 
the plant’s operations, and som: 
was diverted to other war plants. 

Employees’ suggestions cover 
almost every conceivable subject. 
They pertain to the saving of time 
and personnel, improvement of 
methods, simplification of manu 
facturing processes, conservation 
of health and manpower, the sal 
vaging of critical materials, the 
cutting down of unnecessary inven 
tories, and the saving of trans 
portation facilities on the plant 
site. 

A few of the outstanding sug 
gestions for mechanical improve 
ments are listed below as examples 
of employee cooperation in this 
program: 

1. System of Plate Loading for 
30 Calibre Cartridges and Blanks 

The .30 calibre powder loading 
operation was originally done by 
machine. As the result of a sug 
gestion, this was changed to a 
hand-plate loading system with an 
initial cash saving in wages of 
$500 per day per building. In ad 
dition, the cost of machines and 
installation was saved. In produc 
ing 750,000 cartridges, for exam 
ple, there was a saving of 375 
man-hours and 126 machine-hours 
Since the original setup, many im 
provements have been added, wit! 
increased savings. At this plant. 
this method is making savings al 
the rate of $750,000 a year. 

2. Automatic Micrometer fo: 
Primer Cups 

An 


developed from a suggestion fo: 


automatic micrometer was 
measuring the height of prime: 
cups. This not only performs a jol 
which was impossible by hand, but 
permits the utilization of stri 
brass which otherwise could no! 
have been used. When this machin: 
was put into operation, the bank 
of cups at this plant would hav: 
$60,000 t 


(Continued on page j0) 


cost approximately 


sort by hand. 
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Stabilized Rates and Rate Ranges—Chicago Area 


(Tentative Determinations of the Sixth Regional War Labor Board) 


Manufacturing 
(Other Than Metal Working) 


Job Classification 


\ccounting Clerk, A 
Accounting Clerk, B 


Billing Machine Operator 


silling Typist 
ookkeeper, A 
sookkeeper, B 
3ookkeeping Machine 
Operator, A 
Bookkeeping Machine 
Operator, B 
Bookkeeping Machine 
Operator, C 


Caleulating Machine 
Operator, A 
Caleulating Machine 
Operator, B 
ashier 
‘lerk Typist 
Copy Typist, A 
Copy Typist, B 
Correspondent 
Cost Clerk 


Duplicating Machine 
Operator 


File Clerk, A 
File Clerk, B 


Key Punch Operator 


Office Boys and Girls 
Order Clerk, A 
Order Clerk, B 


Payroll Clerk, A 
Payroll Clerk, B 
Purchasing Clerk 


Secretary . 

Statistical Typist 

Stenographers, A 

Stenographers, B. 

Switchboard Operator 

Switchboard Operator; 
Typist; Receptionist 


Tabulating Machine 
Operator 

limekeepers . 

lraffic Clerk, Sr. 

lraffic Clerk. 


[ranscribing Machine 
Operator, A. 

Transcribing Machine 
Operator, B... 


“Based on 40-hour week. 
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Hourly 
Stabi- Stabi- 
lized lized 
Rate Range 
$.90 %.80 -1.00 
65 35 -.75 


oe 


we ow 


Sr Se 


0 
90 


375 





2D -.7) 

90 -.60 
99 -.75 
08 -.675 
-725-.925 
00d -.675 
35 -.675 
50 -.60 
75 -.975 
-725-.925 
335 -.675 
95 -.725 
0 -.60 
93 -.725 


45 -.5625 


80 -1.00 


09 ~.725 


80 -1.00 


75 -1.00 
 . oe 

OO -.40 

-6875-.87: 
09 -.725 
OO -.725 
ee _ wor 
909 -.729 
80 -1.00 


.6875-.875 


1.15-1.40 


-725-.925 


80 -1.00 
55 -.725 


Weekly" 


Stabi- Stabi- 
lized lized 
Rate Range 

$36.00 $82.00-40.00 

26.00  22.00-80.00 
25.50 22.00-29.00 
25.50 22.00-29.00 
£0.00  34.00-46.00 
$31.25 27.50-55.00 
31.25 27.50-55.00 
26.00  22.00-30.00 
22.00 = 20.00-24.00 


26.00 


24.50 
$33.00 
24.50 
24.50 
22.00 
54.50 
$3.00 


25.50 
22.00 
25.50 


20.00 
36.00 


25.50 


36.00 
26.00 
$3.50 


OO 
3.00 


ue 


0 
50 


wwenswe s&s 


ro) 


25.50 


22.00-30.00 


00-27.00 
00-37.00 
2.00-27.00 
2.00-27.00 
0.00-24.00 
30.00-39.00 
29.00-37.00 


we 


~ @ © W w 0 
wm 


22.00-27.00 


22.00-29.00 
20.00-24.00 


22.00-29.00 


18.00-22.50 
32.00-40.00 
22.00-29.00 


$2.00-40.00 
22.00-30.00 
38.00-49.00 


30.00-40.00 
2.00-30.00 
7.50-35.00 
00-29.00 
00-29.00 


— 


wow we 


22.00-29.00 


32.00-40.00 
27.50-35.00 
46.00-56.00 
29.00-37.00 


32.00-40.00 


22.00-29.00 


Non-Manufacturing 


Job Classification 


\ccounting Clerk, A 
(Accounting Clerk, B 


Billing Machine Operator 


Billing Typist‘ 
Bookkeeper, \ 
Bookkeeper, B 
Bookkeeping Machine 
Operator, A 
Bookkeeping Machine 
Operator, B 
Bookkeeping Machine 
Operator, ¢ 


Calculating Machine 
Operator, A 

Caleulating Machine 
Operator, B 


Cashier 


lerk Typist 


‘opy Typist, A 


‘opy Typist, B 


orrespondent 
‘ost Clerk 


Duplicating Machine 
Operator 


File Clerk, A 
File Clerk, B 


Key Punch Operator 


Office Boys and Girls 
Order Clerk, A 
Order Clerk, B 


Payroll Clerk, A 
Payroll Clerk, B 


Purchasing Clerk 


secretary 

Statistical Typist 

Stenographers, A 

Stenographers, B 

Switchboard Operator 

Switchboard Operator; 
Typist; Receptionist 


Tabulating Machine 
Operator 

Timekeepers 

Traffic Clerk, Sr 

Traffic Clerk 

Transcribing Machine 
Operator, A 

Transcribing Machine 
Operator, B 


*Based on 40-hour week. 


Hourly 
Stabi- Stabi 
lized li zed 
Rate Range 
S.90 S.80 -1.00 
G25 525-.725 

5875 = .50 -.675 
d3875 +75-.60 
1.00 85 -1.15 
725 625-8375 
725 625-.8375 
625 925-.725 
3125 7) 75 
625 525-.725 
125 45 -.575 
825 .725-.925 
375 75-.60 
5875.50 -.675 
125 $5 -.575 
8625 .75 -.975 
825 725-925 
5375 A75-.60 
625 625-.725 
5125 45 -.575 
875 30 -.675 
0 $25-.50 
0 80 -1.00 
3375 +75-.60 
90 80 -1.00 
625 
1.0875 
875 75 -1.00 
625 525-.725 
.725 625-.8375 
5875 50 -.675 
5875 90 -.675 
9375 = .475-.60 
90 80 -1.00 
725 625-.8375 
1.275 1.15-1.40 
825 725-.925 
75 60 -.75 
5875 90 -.675 





Stabi- 
lized 
Rate 


36.00 85 


25.00 


10.00 
29.00 


29.00 


25.00 


20.50 


25.00 
oo 
00 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5.00 


7 OO eH Hw 


- 
— 


21.50 


25.00 
20.50 


23.50 


20.00 
36.00 
21.50 


36.00 
25.00 
$3.50 


35.00 
25.00 
29.00 
23.50 
23.50 


21.50 
36.00 
29.00 


51.00 
33.00 


27.00 


23.50 


$4.00- 


Weekly* 


Stabi- 
lized 


Range 


2.00-40.00 
21.00-29.00 


20.00-27.00 
19.00-24.00 
16.00 
25.00-33.50 
25.00-33.50 
21.00-29.00 


18.00-23.00 


21.00-29.00 


18.00-23.00 
29.00-37.00 
19.00-24.00 
20.00-27.00 
18.00-23.00 
30.00-39.00 
29.00-37.00 


19.00-24.00 


21.00-29.00 
18.00-23.00 


20.00-27.00 


17.00-20.00 
32.00-40.00 
19.00-24.00 


32.00-40.00 
21.00-29.00 
38.00-49.00 


30.00-40.00 
21.00-29.00 
25.00-33.50 
20.00-27.00 
20.00-27.00 


19.00-24.00 


32.00-40.00 
25.00-33.50 
$6.00-56.00 
29.00-37.00 


24.00-30.00 


20.00-27.00 





When the Crippled Fit 
Returns for His Job 





It will not be enough just to offer service men their 
former jobs. Each case will need special study and if 
we are to be fair with injured soldiers we need to set 
up a sound plan to reorient them into suitable jobs 





BY F. W. COKER 


Vice President, Soneco Products Company, Hartsville, South Carolina 


FORMER employee of a me- 

dium-sized industry, which 
prides itself on an efficient person- 
nel department, received army dis- 
charge because of wounds and 
shock. He had been in heavy fight- 
ing in the South Pacific. As soon 
as he received his medical dis- 
charge he returned to his old em- 
ployer, where he was interviewed 
by the personnel department and 
reinstated on his old job. Manage 
ment was not told of his return or 
of his physical condition. Several 
weeks later a report from the com- 
pany physician, stating that the 
employee had been to see him in a 
highly nervous condition and stat- 
ing the employee’s history, caused 
management to investigate. It was 
found that he was having -difficul- 
ty in adjusting himself to shift 
rotation; that, although he asked 
for no special consideration from 
his supervisor, little things could 
have been done to lighten his work 
for the first few weeks of re- 
employment; that he had some 
shop work training and was am- 
bitious to be given a chance to go 
ahead with training as a mechanic. 
As soon as these facts were learned, 
the production manager talked to 
him, arranged for him to be placed 
on the first shift temporarily, ar- 
ranged for him to take mechanical 
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aptitude tests and followed his 
progress carefully. The employee 
is now happy in his work, regain- 
ing his health and self-confidence 
and is filling a useful place. By 
chance, a bad mistake was thus 
avoided, but industry cannot af- 
ford to run the chance of mis- 
takes of this kind. 

The promises, both definite and 
implied, which industry has made 
to its men going into the services 
have been both patriotic and well- 
meaning, and industry’s attitude 
toward these men has contributed 
greatly to the morale of our fight- 
ing forces. Industry has promised 
jobs to returning soldiers; many 
companies have given their soldier 
employees bonuses on entering the 
services, wage compensations equal 
to the difference between army pay 
and industry pay for a specific 
period of time, or straight money 
gifts. It has given preferential 
employment to wives of service 
men. It has assiduously kept up 
its connections and correspondence 
with men in the service by publish- 
ing of news letters and newspapers 
for service men, and by sending 
gifts, such as food and cigarettes, 
at regular intervals. Because of 
this splendid support from indus- 
try, men in the service have prob- 
ably a higher regard for their for- 


mer employers than they have ev: 
had in their associations with thes 
employers. The service men fe 
that industry is not only doing 
tremendous production job, bu 
that its interest in them as i 
dividuals has been sympathetic 
friendly, and purely altruistic. 

If these men, when they do r 
turn to industry, are received wit! 
the same kindly interest, if plan 
for their rehabilitation are wi 
oiled and function smoothly, ir 
dustry will have the most loya 
group of employees that it ha 
ever known. If, on the other hand. 
Johnny, when he comes marching 
home, is greeted with a stiff smil: 
vague promises and the routin 
employment procedure of the aver 
age personnel office, all of thy 
kindly treatment which his con 
pany gave him during his servic 
in the armed forces is immediatel 
undone, and industry is labele 
insincere, two-faced, and hypo 
critical. 

Unless industry plans now ai 
gives very serious thought to i 
re-employment procedure, I a 
afraid that this will be exact 
what will happen. Already a f 
returning veterans are making 
their painful way back to their o! 
employers. Some are without 
arm or a leg, or with some oth 
physical disability; others ha 
some mental or nervous disord 
Many of these men, by the inte! 
gent analysis of their physical a: 
mental condition, and by speci« 
ized rehabilitation work, can fi! 
themselves happily adjusted aga 
into industry. Without such 1 
telligent treatment, however, thos 
with nervous or mental disabiliti: 
will gradually become worse, unt 
they are doomed to a life of hos 


pitalization and a round of do 
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hter 


or’s offices. As in the case cited, 
he physical disabilities, without 
utelligent treatment, will rapidly 
ecome mental cases. 

Such cases are, of course, pa- 
hetic, and need extreme care, but 
» my mind as much, if not more, 
itelligent planning should — be 
tarted for those who come back 
ithout mental or physical dis- 
bilities. Many will return with a 
raining in some specific — skill 
hich they could never have ac- 
uired in any other way. Many 
ill return with the independence 
f thought and of action acquired 
vy meeting daily emergencies 
here indecision or poor judgment 
esulted in death. Many will re- 
urn with a new self-respect and 

knowledge of authority gained 
vy promotion and by officer train- 
aug. Will management use _ this 
iewly acquired knowledge or will 
t route all employees to their old 
obs without thought of the de- 
elopment that has taken place in 
these men during their years of 
raining? 

No one can offer any specific 
wlicies which would be a cure-all 
for this problem which must be 


inswered individually, according to 


cach plant’s postwar markets, its 
own estimates or statistics of men 
vho will return to it after the war, 
and the facilities which it is able 
to set up for intelligent study. To 
those industries that have mush- 
roomed on war products and are 
faced with a tremendous curtail- 
ment of production when war is 
over, the problem is naturally 
greater than tor those which can 
slide back into civilian production. 

There are many points in con- 
ection with the re-employment 
olicy that must be given careful 
study. The first of these is the 
selection of the proper individual 
o act as the initial interviewer of 
eturning service men. If possible, 
before the (Continued on page 42) 
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Eight-Point Plan for Service Men 


It is business’ and industry’s duty to themselves, as well 
as to returning service men, to make plans now for these 
men’s reorientation in industry. A successful plan would 
include these operations: 


Selection of the proper individual to act as initial 
interviewer of returning service men. 


Preparation of special forms for bringing personnel 
records up-to-date. 


Practical training courses geared specifically for return- 
ing employees. 


Analysis of jobs available for handicapped service men. 


Study and redesign of aptitude tests for placement of 
handicapped men. 


Restudy of physical examination procedure and psy- 
chological tests. 


Setting up of procedure to determine skills acquired 
during war service so that these may be utilized. 


Close follow-up of returned service men to make cer- 
tain their readjustment is as complete as possible. 











When You Need a Product Design 


(Continued from page 13) 


WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE'’s clients 
include Goodyear, Ford, Du Pont 


EGMONT ARENS is an inventor, in- 
dustrial stylist, and color authority 


services or they would not still be 


> it should 


in business. ‘Reasonably, 
be noted, means in reasonable pro- 
portion to other productive ex- 
penses like advertising and tools, 
and (if it is a ‘repeat’ order from 
the same client) in proportion to 
results obtained from former de- 
signs.” 

The American Designers Insti- 
tute was organized “for the pro- 
motion and practice of design in 
industry and for the mutual bene- 
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TOM LAMB designs in many fields, 
but specializes in children’s products 


GERALD JOHNSON heads a company 
of 70 people, Johnson-Cushing-Nevell 


fit and protection of its mem- 
bers.” This group, of whom Alfons 
Bach is president of the Board of 
Directors, has worked to keep the 
profession orderly and maintain 
high standards of performance for 
its members. It has set forth a 
fourteen-point statement of the 


relationship between designer and 
client. Such a clear platform is 
valuable to both sides, since it 


helps the employer know how the 


profession as a whole operates, 


and protects the designer fron 
dlivergencies of opinion that may 
arise while work is in progress. 
Information about some Ameri 
can designers follows. This list is 
not complete, nor is its purpos: 
to give preference to the workers 
mentioned. They have been selected 
on one principle only, that ma 
terial about them was readily avail 
able. Fuller data covering a wide: 
field can be 
Institute. 
Egmont Arens: Began his careec; 


obtained from. thi 


by opening his own shop for the 
design and manufacture of custom 
made modern electrical lighting 
fixtures known to the trade as 
Panglo Lamps. He is “mechanica 
minded” and has several patents 
in his name. His work includes 


coffee mills, meat slicers, meat 


choppers, dish washers, mixers, 
beauty parlor equipment, packag 
ing. He has been design and colo: 
consultant for the Hobart Manu 
facturing Co., Troy, Ohio, for 
number of years. Among his othe: 
clients are Nestle-LeMur, Jenkins 
Brothers, Custer Cars, The Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Con 
pany, Higgins Inks, Internationa 
Paper Co., Pennsylvania Refining 
Co., Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., and 
Dictograph Products Co. He ha: 
conducted the Industrial Styling 
Division of Calkins and Holden, 
this being the first time industrial 
styling had been attempted in con 
nection with an advertising agen 
cy. Mr. Arens believes postwar dk 
signs are going to be as revolu 
tionary as some sources predict 
and says the manufacturers whi 
call these “dream designs” ar 
going to have a rude awakening 
Lurelle Guild is an authority o1 
furniture design, as well as wood 
working problems. He has writtet 
books ‘in this field and 
experimenta! 


several 
operates his own 
shop. However, his work is by n 
means confined to products using 
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YOU'RE SAVING WASTE 


-.- BY THE POUND! 


ave paper waste | 
...by the 





A SERIOUS SHORTAGE IN PAPER 
USED FOR RECORDS AND COMMUNICATIONS THREATENS 
THE NERVE SYSTEM OF YOUR BUSINESS 


a 


LET'S ADMIT IT. It’s more than a paper shortage you're facing today. 
It’s a breakdown in the very nerve system of your business. For the 
flow of production in every war plant depends, from beginning to end, 
on vital written records ...on paper. 





Where is more fine paper for records coming from? Not from more 
wood pulp, already short. Not principally from salvaged waste paper. 
How YOUR It can come mainly from only one place. From paper saved instead 
STANDARD SPECIALIST of wasted. From skillful designing of printed forms and systems of 
MAY HELP YOU SAVE PAPER control that makes less paper do more work ... that saves inches which 
BY THE MILE multiply into miles. 


STANDARD SPECIALISTS will welcome an opportunity to study accounting and 
control systems in your plant and make suggestions which may not only sim plify 


paperwork and conserve paper, but also save valuable time, energy, man power and 
equipment. There is no charge, of course. 
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wood as a raw material. One of his 
most clients is the 
Aluminum Company of America 
for whom he has designed a num- 
ber of products. He is also re- 
tained by Servel, Inc., the Wood 
Office Institute, and 
several other companies. His de- 


important 


Furniture 


signs for new _ transportation 


equipment which have been pub- 


lished in a series of advertisements 
by the Timken-Detroit Axle Com- 
pany have attracted considerable 


attention. 

Ann Franke: Has been for some 
years partner and designer in the 
Willich-Franke Studios, design- 
ing, manufacturing, and _ selling 
custom-made fabrics, mostly for 
drapery and upholstery purposes. 
She has done industrial textile de- 
signing for Cohn-Hall-Marx, Moss 
Rose Mfg. Co., Forster Textile 
Mills. She first studies equipment 
and facilities of the particular 
manufacturer: looms, price range, 
types of yarn, ete. Then sketches, 
samples, and drafts are made with 
the result that once the designs 
are approved, fabrics can be manu- 
factured without further analysis. 

Robert Gruen: Is a graduate of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
He started his career as a stage 
and motion picture designer in New 
York and Hollywood. He opened 
his own office in New York. He 
has designed glassware, furniture, 
packaging, lighting, business in- 
teriors, and products in metal, 
wood, glass, and_ plastics. His 
glassware designs have been pro- 
duced in Sweden as well as in the 
United States. He was recently 
re-elected secretary of the New 
York Chapter of the American 
Designers Institute. 

William O’Neil: Entered indus- 
trial design via the advertising 
business. He was former head of 
the creative bureaus of two large 
advertising agencies. He has de- 
dictating 


. 


signed machine 
and transcribing machines, acous- 
tical apparatus, automatic type- 
writers, bookkeeping machines, and 
packaging. The list of his clients 
includes: Dictaphone Corp., Un- 


guns, 
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derwood Elliott Fisher, Standard 
Oil Co., Remington Rand, Talon, 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co., 
Westinghouse X-Ray Co., Schaef- 
fer Pen Co., Warren Telechron 
Co., Estate Stove Co., Bon Ami 
Corp., United 
Fortune Magazine, and others. 
Gilbert Rohde: Though he has 
been identified largely with furni- 
ture, he has also designed equip- 
ment for hotels and institutions, 
radios, office equipment, boilers, 


water coolers, radiators, springs, 


Drug Company, 


and merchandising and selling pro- 
grams. His clients include the 
Simmons Co., General Electric Co. 
Plastics Department, Farnsworth 
Radio and Television Corp., Hud- 
son Motor Car Co., Troy Sun- 
shade Co., Utica Radiator Corp., 
Spencer Heater Co., and Fibre- 
Conduit Co. For one client he gets 
out a monthly report on plastics, 
metal, coating, and all new ma- 
terials and processes. 

Ruth Gerth: Was one of the 
first to enter the field of industrial 
design. An early assignment was 
the designing of the lighting fix- 
tures for state buildings in Min- 
nesota. Her products include type- 
writer and electric shaver, die cast 
hardware for automobiles, ap- 
pliances and plumbing fixtures, 
show rooms, exhibits, packaging, 
advertising accessories, vacuum 
cleaners, oil burner show room, 
silverware, glass and china, tin 
lanterns, electric radiators, office 
equipment, cosmetic containers, 
cover designs, trade marks, logo- 
types. With Joseph Sinel she de- 
signed the Toastmaster and ac- 
cessories. Her clicnts include: Mc- 
Graw Electrical Co:, Remington 
Rand, The Dura Company, Chase 
Brass and Copper Co., Oncida 
Community Silver, Bourjois, Bake- 
lite Corp., Union Carbide and Car- 
bon, and others. 

Benjamin Sidney Nash: Was 
first a newspaper artist, and then 
entered the advertising field where 
he developed many of the methods 
of research which he now combines 
with industrial designing. Market 
analysis is one of his specialties. 


He has designed brushes, Lucit: 
plastic objects, wood and _ plasti: 
consoles, fountain pens and per 
cils, architectural rubber flooring 
air-condition equipment, milk coo 
ing equipment, radios, hot wat: 
bottles, bathing caps, book end. 
clocks. His clients include: DuPo: 
de Nemours and Co., Vermoi 
Marble Co., Ox Fiber Brush Co 
Jewel Tea Co., Childs Co., Armou 
and Co., Grocery Store Sak 
Products Co., United States Rul 
ber Co., Phileo Radio and Tel 
vision Co., the New York Ice M: 
chinery Co., and others. 
Johnson - Cushing - Nevell: 'T| 
three partners of this concer 
Gerald C. Johnson, George W 
Cushing, and Thomas G. W. Ni 
vell, bring to it divers background 
of training, industrial and me: 
chandising experience. The or 
ganization consists of seventy pe 
ple and includes industrial desig: 
ers, electrical and mechanical « 
gineers, drafts 
men. Members of their technics 


architects, and 


illustration department — includ: 
authors and experts on the writ 
ing and illustration of visual trai: 
ing aids now being used in a 
branches of the armed services. 

Tom Lamb: Opened his own o! 
fice at twenty. Although he has «i 
signed textiles, interiors, houses. 
wearing apparel, furniture, « 
ramics, appliances and packaging. 
his hobby and specialty is ch 
dren’s products. He was retain 
to design the children’s mereha: 
dise for the Dionne Quintuplets. 
Shirley Temple, Popeye, Skipp. 
Winnie the Pooh, the Boy Scouts 
of America, and by the Weste: 
Union Co. to design their kidd) 
gram blanks. 

Prominent, of course, in the fit 
of design are the great names ©! 
Raymond Loewy, Walter Dorw 
Teague, Henry Dreyfuss, Haro\ 
Van Doren. A 
clients reads like a directory « 
big business. The 
solidly bas 


roster of the 


American 
achievements are 
upon creative talents and tho: 
ough knowledge of the problen 


to be solved. 
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USINESS SYSTEMS 


PAYROLL... 


Every form for every phase of payroll work!... Ditto does 
the job through a single writing of one form. Economy! 


PRODUCTION... 


Get orders into the shop and save 24 to 36 hours doing it! 
Ditto does it! . . . cuts 90 per cent of paper work rewriting! 


PURCHASING... 


Save 10 days’ time getting raw materials into your plant! 
Ditto supplies bid requests, purchase order copies, delivery 
receipts from one typing! Ditto means efficiency! 


@] 4 D E R- Bi LLI Ni G eee ad W. Thine St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Ditto handles the job with 10 per cent of the typing required Please send us free, without obligation, actual 
‘ ‘ ‘ s . forms for the following Ditto Systems: 
now! Order slips, invoice copies, sales analysis slips . . . (Check which Syscem you desire) 


Ditto supplies them all from one typing! O Payroll 0 Purchasing 
e 0) Production 0 Order-Billing 


Ditto manufactures time! Every wat weapon is produced and C) Other Systems for 
delivered to fighting fronts quicker with the help of efficient, Company Name 
error-proof Ditto Systems! Mail the coupon today for more My Name 
information about Ditto Systems. 


DITTO, INC., 2312 W. HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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Management's Most 


Valuable Tool 





Bothered byemployee turnover? There are no newmagic 
cure-alls described in this report. Yet it is a common 
sense discussion of the business of making employees 
more content with the jobs they have, where they are 





BY E. L. STIVERS 


Office Manager, Jewel Tea Company 


ANY companies, particularly 
the war plants, are doing 
things for their employees now 
that they would not have thought 
of doing a few years back. 

We learn of Jack and Heintz, 
where some workers share hand- 
somely in profits, all have free 
access to the Turkish baths, drink 
free coffee whenever they are 
thirsty, smoke when and where 
they will, get free medical care, 
free health and accident insurance, 
free food and vitamin pills, free 
vacations in the company paradise 
in Florida, and work harder and 
perhaps more efficiently than those 
in any other factory in the coun- 
try. Jack and Heintz happens to 
be the firm we have heard most 
about, but there are others doing 
somewhat the same things, and 
with considerable success. 

We ask ourselves, is this the 
new philosophy? Must the rest of 
us follow this example? Is it sound 
employee relations practice? Will 
it work or can it be continued in 
times of peace—in times of de- 
pression? If that is what is needed 
to maintain a mutual understand- 
ing between employer and em- 


Excerpts from an address before the 
St. Louis Chapter, National Office Man- 
agement Association. 
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ployee, must we provide it? Even 
if we, as personnel men, agree that 
the Jack and Heintz philosophy is 
sound, can we sell our management 
on it? Can our company afford to 
do these things even if manage- 
ment is willing? If we lag behind, 
what will happen to us? Will our 
employees be unhappy and dis- 
gruntled? 

If the pay envelope, or the physi- 
cal equipment and surroundings, 
the unusual benefits and privileges 
were all that employees desire, we 
might have reason to be disturbed. 
Personally, I don’t think that these 
are the things they want most. I 
think employees want first to un- 
derstand and to be understood, 
and people understand and know 
that they are understood when we 
talk things over with them. 
Therefore, I think the most val- 
uable tool in the entire field of 
employer-employee relations is al- 

the prac- 
tice of talking things over. And 
now I would like to give you what 
I consider a workable and effectual 
plan of talking things over—of 
making it possible for the em- 
ployees to understand and to be 
understood. 

Our first opportunities to do 


this came at the time of the inter- 


view and the induction procedure 
It is the aim of all of us, I think 
to make the applicant and the new 
employee feel at home, feel that w: 
are really glad that he has com 
with us—to make him feel that lh 
is understood. I think all of us ad 
that; so in laying out this pro 
gram, let us assume that thos: 
meetings have taken place and thai 
our new man is on the payroll. 

So let us consider our firs! 
follow-up. I think statistics show 
that the highest turnover of em 
ployees comes during the first six 
months of employment. That fac’ 
alone is enough to tell us that w 
must keep close to our new peopl: 
during those critical days. There 
fore, there should be some follow 
up a few days after the new man 
gets on the job. 

I think that follow-up should 
be made by the employee relation- 
manager on the third day. Ii 
should be informal, and give th 
impression that he (the employe: 
relations manager ) happened to ly 
passing and is just stopping to 
ask how the new fellow likes it. I! 
some arrangement has been mad 
regarding housing or transporta 
tion, the new employee might |} 
asked if it is working out. Jus 
a few words to show him he has 
not been forgotten—that he is 
still understood. 

No doubt the supervisor wi! 
have talked some to our new ma 
the first week. Whether he has © 
has not, he should call him over |: 
his desk for a few minutes’ cha 
on the last day of the week. This 
day is somewhat of an anniversai 
day for him. He has completed hi 
first week with his new compan 
and it is a natural time for h 
supervisor to have a short, friend 
ly talk with him. It is doubtfu 
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“FOR PETE'S 


Here’s Another 
GOOD IDEA! 


This girl, using poorly de- 
signed cut forms and carbon 
can type IO invoices per hour. 


ee 


This girl, using a Rediform- 
designed form, in Continuous 
Speedifold style, completes 16 
invoices per hour. Ask the 
Rediform manto show you how 


SPEEDIFOLD can help you. 


REDIFORM 


TIMESAVING BUSINESS FORMS 
ANB SYSTEMS 


who must keep business 


forms inventories 


Here's how you can save hours of 
precious war time and side-step those 
forms inventory headaches. Now, with 
the aid of this unique book, you can 
maintain an accurate and fool-proof 
perpetual inventory of your vital operat- 
ing forms. 


We designed this valuable 100 page 
Inventory Control Book to help save 
YOUR time, in the same manner that 
we have designed and produced thous- 
ands upon thousands of timesaving 
business forms and systems for America's 
great industries. 


For instance, we can show you how to 
accelerate the forms production of your 


SAKE MISS ROSS 


A real help to busy executives 


clerical staff, how to produce MORE 
finished work with LESS help. We can 
speed up the writing of hand-written 
records as much as 172% and machine- 
written records as much as 95% by 
redesigning business forms and systems 
to eliminate all waste motions and 
operations. The “know-how” of our 
Systems Engineers and Form designers is 
yours without premium. It will pay you 
well to call in your local Rediform repre- 
sentative, the next time you have a 
Forms or Systems problem. 


P. S. Would you like a free copy of 
“Forms Inventory Control"? If so, make 
your request on your business letterhead, 
addressed to Department 71, 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK COMPANY, INC. suesiviany OF MOORE CoRPoRATION, LTO.NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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that the new man has progressed 
far enough in his work for any- 
one to get much of a line on him. 
Certainly if he isn’t doing quite as 
well as we think he should, we 
don’t want to criticize him severely 

-and if he is doing better than 
should be expected, we don’t want 
to praise him too highly . . . not 
because the praise will spoil him, 
but because he has not been there 
long enough for us to get a good 
slant on him and the good work 
may not continue. 

If there are some minor things 
that he 
supervisor should mention these 
things to him. If he has been late 


‘an easily correct, the 


several mornings, for example, he 
should be told kindly but firmly 
that cannot continue. If continued 
haste is resulting in errors, it 
might be well to caution him about 
that. Of course the supervisor will 
again ask him if he has any ques- 
tions and give him the opportunity 
to express himsclf. In general the 
chat will again be in the nature of 
talking things over. You can im- 
agine what a difference this addi- 
tional act of kindness and indica- 
tion of interest will make to him 
as he has time to reflect about his 
new job over the week-end. And 
you can be pretty sure that every- 
one he talks to during that time 
about his new company is going to 
hear something good about it. 
Remembering that the need of 
keeping close to a new man is in 
direct proportion to his newness 
on the job, it would be well for the 
employee relations 
follow up at the end of the second 


manager to 


week. Our new man has been here 
two weeks now. He has learned a 
good deal about his job and may 
be pretty much on his own. It is 
possible that things are not going 
so well. Maybe he doesn’t quite 
understand some of his work. May- 
be if he is a suspicious individual 
he is beginning to imagine some- 
one does not like him. Or, perhaps 
he has had a hard time learning 
the job—everything seemed mixed 
up; he thought he would never 
learn the work. Maybe he surmised 
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at times that his supervisor 
thought so, too. But the last few 
days things have been better. They 
are beginning to click. He wonders 
if his supervisor recognizes the 
improvement. Gosh, if he could 
just tell someone. Well, here is his 
opportunity. He can tell you and 
perhaps you will mention it to his 
supervisor. 

Or, maybe nothing unusual has 
taken place. Things seem to be 
going all right as far as he can 
see, but he does not know whether 
his supervisor feels that way 
about it. During your talk with 
him you are encouraging. You 


don’t say much about his work, 
but he reads through the lines that 
things are probably going O.K. 
and he is happy about it. This talk 
gives him the chance to raise ques- 
tions on any matter about which 


he is in doubt or, if there are no 
questions, to get a sense of as- 
surance that things are all right. 
He has another good week-end, 
largely because he had a chance to 
talk things over—the better to 
understand and to be understood. 

Comes now the close of the 
fourth week of employment. By 
this time, the supervisor has had 
plenty of opportunity to size him 
up, to know his weak points and 
his strong points, to see how he 
reacts to correction, how quickly 
he grasps things mentally, how 
well he retains them. This is the 
time for the first good heart-to- 
heart talk with him. The super- 
visor is sure enough about his good 
points to commend him and sure 
enough about his weaknesses to 
bear down on him. Here there is 
need of kindness but also firmness. 
There should be no question in his 
mind after this talk about what is 
expected of him. Whether he en- 
joys this week-end will depend on 
what you had to say to him. If 
you had little 
much to commend, he will be hap- 
py. If the reverse was true, he may 
be unhappy but he will know where 
he stands and while he may not 
relish what you tell him, he will 
at least respect your frankness 


to criticize and 


and your firmness. You again 
have talked things over. He under- 
stands and is understood. 

How many heart-to-heart talks 
are had with an employee there- 
after probably will depend on cir 
cumstances. If the new person is a 
recent high school or college grad 
uate and has worked very little in 
business before, he will need mor 
of these discussions than will a 
person who has had several years 
of experience. But any new person 
needs considerable help and en 
couragement the first six months 
and in many instances the first 
year and we should have a definit« 
plan of follow-up to see that he 
gets it. 

Some companies follow the prac 
tice of reviewing salaries twice a 
year and these are excellent occa 
sions for the supervisor to have a 
good talk with each person in his 
unit. Before the supervisor recom 
mends an increase, he should cari 
fully review each person’s work 
Having done this, he is ready t 
talk to his people. Naturally, hi 
will commend each man to the ex 
tent that it is warranted. He wil! 
also very definitely, emphatically. 
and impressively cover the points 
on which he has fallen down. Hi 
will not do this just to criticize. 
but to show the employee wher 
and how he can improve. 

Perhaps during this talk he wil! 
learn some things he did not know 
Quite likely the individual’s failur 
to do things well is the result of 
something over which he had m 
control. If this is corrected, satis 
factory work will follow. 

These points must be covere:! 
before a supervisor can make up 
his mind 
creases. So the decision on salar» 


regarding salary in 
adjustments should follow the tal! 
with the employee. 

If at the end of this discussio1 
the supervisor decides he will no! 
recommend an increase, he shoul 
tell the employee and tell him why 
The reverse is true if he decides }: 
will recommend an upward adjust 
ment or if he is undecided. If th: 
supervisor tells the employee |} 
will make such a recommendatio! 
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A BLUEPRINT 


for Management! 


It is already evident that the basis for satisfactory settlement of 
government contracts starts long in advance of termination day. 
The development of a standard procedure to be followed and 
especially the maintenance of adequate records and administrative 
controls are demonstrated prerequisites. Not only must prepara 
tions be made to bring into proper focus complete details of work 
done on contracts, but the need to maintain inventories within 


reasonable limits consistent with program requirements is indicated. 


Many other vital points were clearly brought out by the experi 
ence of the Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc. who have used outstand 
ingly successful methods and routines in negotiating settlement. 


Through the courtesy of Sperry officials we are able to offer you TEAR OFF 


a most helpful brochure, just prepared, covering this entire subject 
and showing how Sperry’s records serve as a “blueprint” for work A Ny D M A J L 
ing out speedy and satisfactory settlements. This timely and valu 


able brochure is offered as a free service, for it entails no obligation. ” 
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and for some reason it does not 
come through, there will be trou- 
ble. The employee will be unhappy, 
blame someone higher up, and come 
to the conclusion that his super- 
visor’s recommendation does not 
amount to much. 

If the supervisor docs not com- 
mit himself he can cover the sub- 
ject with the individual after he 
learns that it has been turned 
down. If he is smart he will tell 
the employee that it is his decision 
and tell him as well as he can why 
he arrived at it. 

Often it is not easy to tell a 
man that he is not going to get an 
increase. But it is a lot better and 
easier to tell him he isn’t going to 
get one than to talk to him after 
payroll review time has passed and 
he finds that he did not get one. 

Now if the supervisor has fol- 
lowed this procedure, he has ac- 
complished much. He has com- 
mended his people for their good 
work—and_ pointed out to them 
where they failed. He has given 
them an opportunity to present 
their side of the picture. If they 
get an increase, fine. If they do 
not, they know why, and what 
they must do between now and the 
next review in order to qualify for 
one then. Some will be happy- 
some unhappy—but again you 
have talked things over. Better do 
they understand, better are they 
understood. 

At our company, we have for 
years reviewed pay rates twice a 
year—around January Ist and 
July Ist. On each occasion I have 
urged our supervisors to review 
carefully the work of each indi- 
vidual under his supervision and 
then talk to him. Our people know 
their rates are being reviewed and 
this question of how they are do- 
ing and what their supervisor 
thinks of them is on their minds. 
It is an excellent time for a heart- 
to-heart talk—for helping the em- 
ployee to understand and for mak- 
ing him feel he is understood. 

Now every person needs an oc- 
casional talk with someone other 
than his unit head, someone who 
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will listen to his story, someone to 
whom he can talk freely without 
fear of what he says being held 
against him. Supervisors are not 
always as they 
should be and the employee may 
think his side of the picture has 
not been given due consideration. 


considerate as 


Or perhaps he may wish to get 
some other person’s opinion on 
one of his problems. Maybe the 
thing that bothers him has nothing 
to do with his work and is of such 
a nature that he prefers that his 
boss know nothing about it. Yet he 
needs counsel and advice regard- 
ing it. 

The employee relations manager 
should be the type of person to 
whom the individual could go with 
his problem. He may hesitate to 
do this, however, without an invi- 
tation, ‘Thus, it is important that 
the employee relations director 
have a schedule that will provide 
such an occasion at least once a 
year. The anniversary of the in- 
dividual’s employment is an ideal 
time except perhaps when it comes 
very close to payroll review time. 

The employee relations manager 
should know how well the indi- 
vidual has been doing his work- 
something about his strengths and 
weaknesses, in order to make best 
use of this opportunity. If a sys- 
tematic plan is followed, this in- 
formation can be obtained before 
the employee is called. 

You may ask, “Should such a 
plan be followed rigidly?” And of 
course the answer is “no.” If an 
employee is not doing well and a 
good serious talk is needed, it 
would be most unfortunate if the 
supervisor would purposely wait 
until the next payroll review time 
to have it. To wait until then 
might be to wait too long. The 
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problem should therefore be han- 
dled as the need arises. And if it 
is handled then, there may be no 
need of a serious talk at payroll 
review time. The value of having 
a definite schedule, such as twice 
a year when salaries are reviewed, 
is that these are two logical times 
to do it if it hasn’t been done be 
fore. 

Likewise, the employee relations 
manager cannot always wait until 
the scheduled time. If he learns 
that an employee is unhappy, lh 
should do something about it soon. 
An unhappy employee is like a bad 
spot in an apple which does not 
correct itself and soon contami 
nates the other apples. So it is 
with a disgruntled employee—h« 
soon makes the other employees 
disgruntled. All you can do with 
a bad apple is to throw it out. Th 
employee, however, can usually b 
saved if we talk to him. 

The value of a heart-to-heart 
talk will depend much on_ the 
technique of the counselor, wheth 
er he be the supervisor or em 
ployee manager. On 
thing sure, however, is that the 


relations 


discussion must be formal and 
thorough enough to be impressive 
So often I have talked to super 
visors who will tell me of the short 
comings of some of their people. 
They will assure me that they hav: 
covered the subject with thes: 
people thoroughly. A short tinv 
later I will have occasion to talk 
to the employee and will work th: 
discussion around so that thes: 
points will come up. Usually the 
are very much surprised. I ask 
them if their supervisor ever told 
them about it and they say tha! 
he has not. Well, what has hap 
pened? The supervisor says lx 
covered the subject thoroughly, 
and the worker says he did no! 
mention it. Is one of them lying: 
Not necessarily. The point is thai 
the supervisors were not nearly se 
thorough and emphatic as the; 
thought they were and the work 
ers did not pay enough attention 
to what they were told. As a re 
sult, the advice did not register 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


to All Suppliers of Materials to 
U.S. Navy, Army, and Army Air Force 





* 


New procedure for writing documents 
required on shipments has been recently 
officially approved. 


ERETOFORE, procedures necessitated multiple 

writings. For example, shipments to U. S. Navy 
required writing, (1) Contractor’s report of material 
shipped, packing slip; (2) Contractor’s invoice; (3) 
Government receiver’s report; (4) Government in- 
spection report; (5) Government public voucher. 
This meant five separate writings, five separate 
checkings, five separate procedures, five separate 
possibilities for errors and omissions. 


Every contractor knows by sad experience how 
costly errors in documentary data can be. Payments 
of large sums due contractors have had to be held up, 
sometimes for months, because of discrepancies and 
small errors made in transcribing or processing the 
many duplicate copies needed for distribution. 





* 


Revised Method Saves Time, 


Avoids Errors, Insures Quicker Payments 


Now, all five separate forms can be consolidated into one document. The 
one writing is done by typing or hand-writing on one single sheet. The 
sheet is a Multilith Systemat master. Placed on a Multilith Duplicating 
Machine, it reproduces the many facsimiles that are needed, each a legible, 
accurate, permanent, black-on-white original. This new Multilith Sys- 
temat method reduces number of reports, eliminates three typings and 
one hand-writing operation, and virtually does away with possibilities 
for error. It saves time and speeds handling at source, at receiving sta- 


tion, and disbursement office. 


Many other businesses, besides government sup- 
pliers, who are writing separate shipping orders, 
packing slips, shipping labels and invoices, can 
easily adapt Multilith Systems Duplicating to their 
procedures. Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion—Cleveland. Sales agencies with service and 
supply departments in principal cities of the world. 


Multi raph 


TRADE - MARK ALE WS Pal OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith, Systemat and Multigr:ph are Registered Trade Marks of 
Add -Mu! Corporation 





We urge suppliers to all branches of the armed services to 


take immediate advantage of this improved and simplified 


system. All Multigraph offices have full information. 
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Memo to Postwar Planners 


(Continued from page 15) 


the pendant portion of the pull be- 
gins to rattle and sets up a drum- 
ming sound that will awaken the 
soundest sleeper. 

Owner of this apartment has 
been married fifteen years, com- 
plains that he has bought three 
sets of kitchen chairs, the best ob- 
tainable at the stores he patron- 
ized, all of which were unsatisfac- 
tory. Rungs loosened; glue seemed 
wholly inadequate. 

Investigator was shown © six 
cords for electric appliances. <All 
worn out. Bitter complaints. From 
appearance cords seemed to have 
given service for several years, and 
may have been worth the price 
paid, but owner was disgruntled. 

Investigator was shown two 
blankets, both of which had recent- 
ly been rebound. Claim was that 
edging or binding wore out very 
quickly. Blankets were in good 
condition. Unable to say whether 
housewife’s claim of poor quality 
edging was justified or not. But 
it was evident that the edging 
wore out long before the blanket 
showed any signs of wear. 

Owner three 
drivers with cracked or chipped 
points. Said none of them were 
satisfactory, but were the best ob- 
stores he 


exhibited screw 


tainable in hardware 
patronized. 

Several can openers were dis- 
played, all pronounced unsatis- 
factory. After buying two more 
expensive can openers the family 
went back to using the oldest one, 
which is one of the earliest models 
of can openers on the market. 

There were two fountain pen 
sets in the home, about which there 
was considerable complaint. Pens 
leaked, leaving gummy ink residue 
in the bottom of the penholder on 
the base of the set. 

The woman of the house com- 
plains that she has been unable 
to buy a good, inexpensive pencil 
sharpener. Perhaps this may be a 
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suggestion for some manufacturer. 
In this same household there 
was considerable comment about 


labels. Where 


there are recipes on labels it was 


recipes found on 
claimed that these are the best- 

better than the average cookbook 
recipe. But relatively few products 
have recipes on labels. Manufac- 
turers seem to assume that women 
know how to cook their products. 
This is not always true, and sales 
could be inereased, and women 
would use certain products more 
often if there were more recipes on 
cartons, labels, cans, and bottles, 
it was asserted. Incidentally, the 
women in this family have reli- 
giously saved all recipes collected 
from manufacturers and praise 
them, claiming them to be superior 
to most cookbook 
pecially those which contain cook- 


recipes, es- 


ing short cuts. It was mentioned 
that the family had always soaked 
prunes for several hours before 
cooking, until a package of a well- 
known brand of prunes was dis- 
covered to carry a recipe which 
did not call for prolonged soaking 
before cooking. 

Here ends this catalog of griev- 
ances. Some of them are obviously 
unfair, but it seems that many of 
them are reasonable. The truth 
seems to be that there is a vast 
amount of material and equipment 
made for home use that falls con- 
siderably short of giving satisfac- 
tion. In nearly every case men- 
tioned there was a better product 
obtainable. The refrigerator was 
not one of the better known, more 
widely sold makes. Perhaps its 
failure to become more popular 
was due to the defects about which 
the owner complained. 

In the case of the rattling, drum- 
ming drawer pulls it seems that 
owner has a legitimate grievance, 
for it was clearly a case of bad 
designing. The furniture to which 
they high 


were attached was 


quality, for which a high price had 
been paid, 

In other cases no one could tell 
whether certain items had_ been 
misused or expected to deliver ser 
vice for which they were never de 
signed. For example, the damaged 
screw drivers may have been used 
on screws much larger than they 
were designed to drive. 

This brings up a possible sug 
gestion that manufacturers should 
warn against using things for pur 
poses for which they were neve: 
intended, such as using an old 
fashioned monkey wrench for a 
hammer occasionally. There is, o! 
course, no way in which any manu 
facturer can entirely guard 
against the misuse of his product. 
but a few words of warning on 
the product might be helpful in 
absolving the maker of blame whe: 
a product is misused. 

Every manufacturer is accus 
tomed to returns of products which) 
have obviously been misused, anc 
on which the buyer wants his 
money returned or a new articl 
without charge. The little boy who 
used his father’s watch as a ham 
mer is no more unreasonable than 
some adults who misuse all kinds 
of products. Some women will at 
tempt to open a can, lift a lid or 
start a closure with a fork, if 
nothing handier is available. Bu! 
it is not these exceptional casvcs 
about which the manufacturer 
needs to worry. It is about cases 
in which his product signally fails 
to do what it was supposed to do. 

Here are some general coni 
plaints, some of which apply to 
many products, for which gooil 
designing could find an answer: 

1. Parts too difficult to clean. 

2. Adjustments too difficul!. 

Adjustment must be made i: 
awkward position. 

Certain parts far too frai 
Lack of reinforcement 3! 
points of greatest wear. 
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Did someone say this is 
a man's war 7 


ene 0 





What about the women here on the home front? They are 
doing men’s jobs in hundreds of great war plants . . . working 
long, hours in stores and offices . . . cheerfully 


giving their time and toil to many war-vital purposes. 


Women at war have had the helping hand of manage- 
ment. Many offices, for example, in business, industry and 
government are using National Accounting-Bookkeeping 
Machines to speed work and save valuable man-hours. 
These Nationals can be transferred from one accounting 
job to another in a few seconds. They are fast, efficient, 
easy for. untrained employees to master and operate. 


Alert management has always looked to National prod- 
ucts and business systems to simplify their work, step up 
production and increase efficiency. 


Serving the Nation by Saving Time. This is one of many mechanized systems 
built by National to speed record keeping, protect money and save vital 
man-hours — for business, industry, government and the public. National 
Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines can be obtained through priorities, 


Ovalional 


CASH REGISTERS © ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 





Wherever records are kept 
or money is handled—there 
is need for a National. Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Navy "E" with three 


stars %& % %& for "unceasing excellence” in the production of precision instru- 
ments and other war materiel. 











The National Cash Register Company 
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How Leaders Build Executive Ability 


(Continued from page 12) 


Colonel E. M. House probably 
had greater influence on President 
Wilson than anyone else during 
his presidency. Colonel House was 
unusually successful in swaying 
Wilson to his way of thinking. “I 
learned,” said House, “the best 
way to convert him to an idea was 
to plant it in his mind casually, 
but so as to interest him in it—so 
as to get him thinking about it on 
his own’ account.” 

4. Inner drive is the last of the 
four basic ingredients of execu- 
tives. All four qualities are as es- 
sential as the four legs of a chair. 
Inner drive, however, is the moti- 
vating force that energizes the 
other three. Of two men with equal 
intellect, or equal capacity to take 
on responsibility, or equal skill in 
handling people, the one with twice 
the drive will achieve twice as 
much, or six times as much. 

Is it true that most men get to 
important positions because of 
wealth or luck? 

I carefully searched the careers 
of our 150 men and found that 9 
per cent of the men in the top 
groups went into their father’s 
business ; whereas, 20 per cent of 
the men in the low group did so. 

Two facts are plain: Only one 
in eight men steps into his father’s 
business, and actually twice as 
many do so in the low group as in 
the top group. 

As to work, I have also diligently 
searched the careers of our execu- 
tives and found that 78 per cent 
of the men in the top level worked 
hard and long; whereas, only 20 
per cent of the men in the low 
group did so. 

There are two powerful forces 
behind the inner drive in great 
men. 

The first is their all consuming 
purpose—the goal from which 
there is no swerving—the pre- 
conceived destination which drives 
the locomotive on and on. 
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“Great souls have wills, feeble 
ones have only wishes” is an old 
Chinese proverb. 

The second force behind the in- 
ner drive of great men is not money 
or material reward. It is emotional 
—it is the anticipated satisfaction 
of achievement. 

When Charles E. Wilson, presi- 
dent of General Electric, was three 
years old his father died and left 
the mother and boy to face the 
world alone. 

In his first job, he began work 
on a Thursday morning. Friday 
was pay day. His envelope con- 
tained a crisp one dollar bill. He 
was the proudest tyke in New 
York when he placed ‘it in his 
mother’s hand. (Incidentally, she 
lived to see her son become presi- 
dent of General Electric.) His 
persistent drive toward a goal 
getting ahead and accomplishing 
real success—started at that mo- 
ment and continued with a mara- 
thoner’s endurance. He then and 


there began a program of many 
years of night school. He was al 
ways deeply interested in his job. 
no matter how menial. His deter 
mination was never to stand still 
“The thing that contributes t 
anyone’s the goal lh 
wants,” Wilson, “is 
simply wanting that goal badl\ 
enough. Once having set the goal. 
the next thing is to work toward it 
There is no royal road; you hav: 
got to work a good deal harde 


reaching 
says Mr. 


than most people want to work.’ 

Inner drive is the one charac 
teristic that has impressed m 
more than any other in analyzing 
the 150 careers. In top men it is 
so powerful that nothing seem: 
able to stop them. 

To make better executives mak 
managing a studied, skillful art 
Above all things it is an art. Cul 
tivate the four prime component: 
as carefully and skillfully as a 
Rachmaninoff or Melchior culti 
vates his art. 





American Advertising Overseas 


CCORDING to the Office of 
War Information a number of 
American companies——among them 
Admiral Radio, Bethlehem Steel, 
Edward G. Budd, Celotex, Cham- 
pion Spark Plug, Firestone, Ford, 
General Foods, Remington Rand, 
Stewart-Warner—are using ad- 
vertising to build acceptance for 
American products after the war. 
Naturally, most of this adver- 
tising is forced to announce that 
no goods are available now, but is 
designed to familiarize neutral 
countries with American products, 
brand names, and trade marks. 
Because Axis propaganda and 
advertising had a ten-year start in 
many countries, it has been an up- 
hill task to win the support of 
newspapers in some neutral coun- 


tries and obtain a fair showing fo: 
United Nations news and informa- 
tion. Placing of this advertising 
has been of material assistance, 
both in assisting Office of War In- 
formation in working with neutral 
newspapers, and in developing 
good-will for the United Nations. 

The advertising project of 
OWI’s Overseas Branch is directed 
from its New York office at 224 
West 57th Street, and its directo: 
there, Harold D. Frazee, will assis! 
American advertisers and agencic- 
in placing business throughou! 
various neutral nations. The OW! 
does not in any way act as a prin 
cipal, or place contracts, but as 
sists in expediting matters and in 
giving information on _ neutra 
newspapers. 
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many ISIBLE syYsTEM 


‘VERLMSIBLE by Acme*... another 


Time Saver for Government and Industry 


v 


FOR MACHINE-POSTED RECORDS 


/ 
/ 


FOR HAND-POSTED RECORDS 


Simplicity in keeping and using records. 


Bigger Visible margins (3 on every card) 
Horizontal —Diagonal—and Vertical. 
Providing 3 Indexing and Signalling 
positions. 


Big card sizes—up to 20” x 12". 


Large card capacities in small compact 
space. 


Economical to buy—Economical to use. 


*Made by Acme Visible Records, Inc., 
makers of the famous: 

ACME... INSITE... FLEXOLINE... 
VISION and SUPER-VISIBLE systems. 
Over 25 years of specialization — Vis- 
ible Record Systems exclusively. 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE + CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


*yright 1944, Acme Visible Records, Inc. 
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We Modernize Our Loan Accounting 


(Continued from page 17) 


is prepared simultaneously with 
the billing. This, together with the 
fact that all billings are numbered, 
offers an excellent audit of receipts. 
At various times, it is possible 
to compare the ledger cards with 
the receipt forms to determine that 
all delinquent items are accounted 
for by receipts. If they are not, 
the matter is investigated to de- 
termine that all collections have 
been deposited where receipts have 
heen given borrowers. 
total 
amount of items to be collected, 


Information concerning 
participations to be earned, and 
principal reductions may be ob- 
tained from the totals shown on 
the billing journal. These items are 
of importance to the management 
of City Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany. 

After collection is made, the first 
and second copies remain for han- 
dling by the accounting depart- 
ment. The first copy is used as a 
posting medium for preparation of 
loan collection journals and post- 


ing the loan ledger. The second 
copy is segregated from the first 
and given the loan remittance 
clerk, who groups all collections 
by investors and then draws checks 
to conform with the total of the 
“remittance” column. These are 
proved with the total shown in the 
“Investor’s Interest, Principal, and 


s 


Miscellaneous” column of the loan 
collection journal, and then sent 
the investor each day. 
The “Accounting Memoran- 
dum” forms are given to the ma- 
chine operator, who posts and dis- 
tributes the payment as shown in 
the illustration on page 17. The 
loan ledger card is posted simul- 
taneously. By this method, the 
cash deposit is proved by conr 
parison with the “amount of pay- 
ment” column and the checks which 
have been written to investors are 
proved by comparison with the 
“Investor’s Interest, Principal, and 
Miscellaneous” column. 
card 


Each borrower’s ledger 


shows currently the total of de- 


posits to his reserve accounts witl 
regard to FHA insurance, taxes. 
and hazard insurance. In addition. 
the card contains a complete rec 
ord of payments distributed be 
tween interest, principal, penalty. 
and service fees. The new principa 
balance is shown along with th 
date of payment, date duc, anc 
payment number. All entries ar 
proved by the insertion of th 
prior principal and reserve ac 
count balances and the “Investor's 
Misce!| 


posting. Dis 


Interest, Principal, and 


> column 


laneous’ 
bursements from reserve account 
are shown, in red and explained b) 
typing on the ledger card. 

The advantage of the multipl 
part billing form, including th 
audit control and the close follow 
up of delinquencies it provides, i) 
addition to the distinct advantag: 
of preparing and proving the in 
dividual loan ledger cards simu! 
taneously with the loan collectio; 
journal, appears to justify the in 
stallation. 





White Collar Girls Want Better Products 


N THE column “White Collar 

Girl” conducted by Ruth Mac- 
Kay in the Chicago Tribune, read- 
ers have been sending in sugges- 
tions for after the war improve- 
ments in different products they 
use, 

The girls, heaven bless them, 
want among other things carbon 
paper that doesn’t smear their 
fingers ; smudgeless typewriter rib- 
bons; office chairs, 
cushions that are not as hard as 
(or harder than) the chair itself. 

They also typewriters 
which do not clatter (noiseless 
typewriter manufacturers, please 


splinterless 


want 


note). 
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Actually most of these “wants” 
are, or have been, available. There 
are plenty of good chair cushions 
to be had, as well as chairs scien- 
tifically upholstered. There is car- 
bon paper that may be handled 
without smearing fingers; and as 
for typewriter ribbons, the amount 
of smudge depends upon the skill 


with which the girl inserts it in her © 


machine, and the degree of inking 
demanded. Given a lightly inked 
ribbon, and a reasonably skillful 
girl, there is no reason for smudged 
fingers. Apparently the girls who 
contribute to the “White Collar” 
column work in offices where the 
most modern products and up-to- 


date machines are not being used 

The most frequent cause fo: 
complaint by girls in the averag 
office was overlooked by these con 
tributors. A careful check by th 
editors of this magazine last sun 
mer revealed that the most fr 
quently voiced complaint was o! 
desks with knee-well posts whic! 
splintered. 

Typewriter “clatter” may | 
greatly diminished by using a fe 
pad underneath the machine, an! 
seeing to it that the typewriter 
properly mounted. Much of t! 
so-called “clatter” from typ: 
writers is the result of improp: 
mounting, or poorly selected desk 
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Westinghouse Uses 
Spaghetti As Aid 
To Production 


peers spaghetti as an aid in as- 
sembling filaments for certain 
electronic tubes has saved 75 per 
‘ent of the assembly time. 

Before 
common everyday spaghetti, just 


using spaghetti— yes, 


like that served in Italian restau- 
rants the world around—it was 
necessary to support the spring- 
like filament with a piece of steel 
while the filament was being welded 
'o the tube. After the welding 
operation it was often difficult to 
remove the stecl support. 

William A. 


house electronics engineer, was as- 


Hayes, Westing- 


signed to the task of improving 
this operation, which was a pro- 
duction bottleneck. Mr. Hayes re- 
ports that he tried everything else, 
and then suddenly thought of un- 
cooked spaghetti. It worked. A 
stick of raw spaghetti holds the 
small spring in place while the 
welding is being done, and after 
the welding is completed it is no 
trouble to remove the spaghetti 
from the tube. The assembly 
operation formerly required about 
five minutes but now requires only 
one-quarter of the time. 

In the experiments on spaghetti, 
Mr. Hayes machined a stick of it 
on a lathe, turning it down to the 
exact size required. When it was 
apparent that it worked he went 
to a spaghetti manufacturer and 
asked if it were possible to obtain 
spaghetti in accurate sizes. The 
manufacturer agreed that he 
would turn out the spaghetti to 
size if Westinghouse would fur- 
nish the die. Westinghouse agreed 
ind the spaghetti was produced in 
exact sizes needed. 

Until recently the spaghetti 
sticks have been used only on one 
size of filament but the experiment 
ias been so successful that the 
lea will be used in production of 
ither tubes. 
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One month ctoser to home... 


Letters used to take six long weeks 


anny thing 


might have happened at home—all he could do was 


worry! . 


. . Now letters come in twelve days, bring home 


a month closer... just because the people at home... 


use V-MAIL 


V-Mail flies, is the quickest way 
possible to get letters overseas to 
servicemen. A letter on the V-Mail 
form is photographed on a film 
strip. A single film carries hundreds 
of letters. A single plane carries 
thousands of film strips! At the 
process point nearest its destination, 
your letter is reproduc ed exactly as 
you wrote it, sealed and deliv ered, a 
private, personal communication 
... V-Mail goes as far in hours as 
ordinary mail on ships goes in days! 

The government offers this spe- 


cial service for the sole purpose of 


= y PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 


2169 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. FEES 
eet 
Originators ef Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, Ya 


. nie devoted to war production. 


which print postage for business mail . . 





v 


ons 
expediting mail to the armed forces 
overseas. Use V-Mail lest servicemen 
suffer from the lack of letters. Use 
V-Mail because it makes ev ery letter 
you wriie mezn more to the man 
who gets it sooner! 

The postofhice ol your RFD 
carrier will supply V-Mail forms. 
You can buy them at yourstationer’s, 
Or we will send six sample forms 


with our compliments. Address... 











[bis limely Polder 


TELLS YOU HOW 


G explains how Vari-Typer saves 
paper, shows actual side-by-side 
comparisons between typewritten 
and Vari-Typed forms, bulletins, 
manuals, etc., lists examples of 
savings (some run as high as 
716,000 sheets of paper annually), 
and also shows how important 
savings in ink, stencils, paper 
plates are made. 

Send for your copy now. Or, if 
you prefer, direct a copy to the 
head of your printing or duplicat- 
ing department. Send for as many 
copies as you need. There’s no 
obligation, of course. 


TEXT TYPE SET 
ON VARI-TYPER 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
333 SIXTH AVE.+> NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 
—- copies 5 


Send me = copy of folder “Saving Paper”. 


ee 


Workers Swing Axe on Waste 


(Continued from page 20) 


The machine accurately gauges 
50,000 cups per hour, within one- 
thousandth of an inch, while it 
would be possible to sort only 
about 400 
hand gauging. During a twenty- 
eight-day period, 9,750,000 cups 
were sorted by this machine. If this 


cups per hour by 


had been done by hand gauging, 
it would have taken approximately 
24,375 hours. On the basis of hand- 
sorting costs, the machine saved 
over $17,000 in twenty-eight days. 
This 


been adopted in all small arms 


automatic micrometer has 


ammunition plants, where it is 
making comparable savings. In ad- 
dition to the actual dollars and 
method has 


cents savings, this 


climinated a serious production 
“bottleneck.” 

3. Primer Inserting Finger on 
30 and 50 Calibre Primer Ma- 
chines 

A primer inserting finger was 
developed for both .30 and .50 
calibre operations as the result of 
a suggestion. This was adopted in 
the Twin Cities Ordnance Plant 
and is now being used in all small 
arms ammunition plants. It was 
developed at the Twin Cities Ord- 
nance Plant shortly after opera- 
tions began. These fingers have 
saved at least one-third of the ma- 
chine down-time that was formerly 
experienced, and are making a sav- 
ing on a conservative estimate at 
the rate of $500,000 a year at 
this plant, alone. 

4. Automatic Control for Bul- 
let Assembly Machines 

Through a combination of sev- 
eral individual suggestions, the 
bullet assembly machines now op- 
crate automatically. By the use 
of micro-switches and electric eyes 
located at strategic points on the 
machine, the feed is stopped before 
any damage occurs. The estimated 
saving through the use of this type 
of machine at this plant is ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 per year. 


Major General Levin H. Camp- 
bell, Jr., Chief of U.S. Army Ord- 
nance, has recognized the value of 
the conservation work being ac- 
complished at the Twin Cities Ord- 
nance Plant. A series of taxpayer 
posters has been produced by the 
Ordnance Department and sent to 
all Army Ordnance plants. Also, 
many features of the Twin Cities 
Ordnance Taxpayers’ plan are be- 
ing adopted in other ordnance 
plants. 

Through the Taxpayers’ Com 
mittee organization of the Twin 
Cities Ordnance Plant, employees 
the slogan “Re 


have adopted 


member—It’s Your Money” as 
their battle cry in their fight to 
produce the highest quality small 
arms ammunition at the lowest 
possible cost to the taxpayers. 

While the appeal used with em 
ployees at the Twin Cities Ord 
nance Plant has been made from 
the taxpayers’ angle, a_ similai 
conservation committee  setu) 
would undoubtedly work out suc 
cessfully in private industry. Ii 
taken into the confidence of man 
agement and given responsibilities. 
employees are keen to show a rec 
ord of accomplishment and_ will 
cooperate whole-heartedly in 
program to save in operating 
costs. 

But to achieve this whole-hearted 
cooperation it is possible that em 
ployees need to be taught mor 
clearly that it is to their advan 
tage to help the company sav 
money. As it is now, in many com 
panies there is no clear conceptio1 
on the part of many workers tha! 
their interests and the company’s 
interests are one and the same. 
With the facts being what they are. 
this failure of employees an 
management in many plants t 
understand each other’s problem 
more clearly is a national traged: 


which results in needless waste. 
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Postwar Selling 
Job Studied in 
Cleveland 


IX successive postwar sales per- 
sonnel meetings sponsored by 
the Sales Executives Club of Cleve- 
overflow 
Statler 


conjunction 


with an 
uncheon March 6. at 
iTotel. Working in 
vith the Committee for Keconomic 


and opened 


Development the Cleveland Sales 
i:xecutives have laid out five din- 
ier meetings and one luncheon 
ueeting to consider and study 
ales personnel and training prob- 
ems for postwar. ‘ 
The the Statler 
ilotel, Monday, March 6, was at- 


meeting at 


ended by more than 500 execu- 
ives, over 200 of whom Were cor- 
More than 
100 were unable to find seats at 


oration presidents. 


he meeting, ate luncheon else- 
vhere, returned for the program. 

Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
was the chief speaker at the first 
ineeting, which was also addressed 
by the Mayor of Cleveland. H. D. 
Laidley, chairman, postwar action 
committee of the Sales Executives 
Club of Cleveland and manager of 
sales development department, 
White Motor Company, was also a 
speaker. He outlined the impor- 
tance and purpose of the series of 
meetings which have been planned 
around the five manuals prepared 
for the Committee for Economic 
Development by the National So- 
ciety of Sales Training Executives. 

Beginning March 13 there will 
he five dinner meetings, ending 
April 10. Some of the speakers an- 
nounced for these meetings are 
A. H. Motley, Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company; Elmer L. 
Lindseth, Cleveland Committee for 
Economic Development and Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany; Kinsey N. Merritt, Railway 
Express Agency; J. N. Bauman, 
White Motor Company; C. TT. 
Burg, Iron Fireman Manufactur- 
ing Company, and several others. 
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You 
can’t buy 
HOURS 


in a black 
market! 


é y 


Manpower is short. You need more 
time to keep ahead of the flood of 
extra work. But you can’t buy an 
extra hour a day for a million dollars. 

You should know about Edison 
Electronic VOICEWRITER. 

Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER 
can give you precious extra hours 
every day. How? By enabling you to 
manage your time to better advan- 
tage; by speeding work off your desk 
and off your mind; by helping you 
do more things more efficiently. It 


creates executive and secretarial time 


for really constructive effort. 


This is not theory. A vast number 
of business executives know from 
experience that VOICE WRITING can 
save time and streamline operation 
in many ways. Now those ways are 
surprisingly multiplied by the new 
Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER — a 
development of the Ediphone 
brought about by wartime research. 
An Ediphone representative will 
gladly tell you about this most mod- 
ern business aid—and what it could 
do for you. Invite him in today —by 
mailing the handy coupon below. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Dept. E3, W 


. Orange, N. J. 


I would like to know how the new Edison Electronic 
VOICEWRITER can save time and streamline operation 


of my business. 


Name 
Address 


Company 











When the Crippled Fighter Returns for His Job 


(Continued from page 23) 


returning service man is subjected 
to the 
partment examination and ques- 


necessary personnel de- 
tionnaires, he should be interviewed 
and given a friendly welcome by 
an executive officer. 
and, if possible, by the president 


production 


of the company or some other top 
executive who has been the main 
contact between the company and 
its service employees. 

The first personnel department 
interview should be handled by a 
personnel officer who can talk the 
language of the service men, or by 
a man selected from the returning 
service men themselves, who _ is, 
himself, undergoing the disturbing 
change from military to civilian 
life, and who can make the service 
man feel at ease, welcome, and that 
his own personal problems will not 
be given purely routine handling. 

Special forms should be prepared 
for bringing personnel records of 
returning men up-to-date, with 
adequate data on each man’s ser- 
vice record, training, duties, ad- 
vancement, and work preferences. 

Most industries have promised 
their returning employees their old 
jobs back, but unless it is remem- 
bered that there have been many 
production changes, mechanical 
changes, and supervisory changes 
in each service man’s former de 
partment, and these changes care- 
fully explained to the returning 
employee, he will find himself so 
confused by these changes that ad- 
justment will be seriously handi- 
capped, Practical training courses 
geared specifically for returning 
employees may be the answer to 
this problem. In some cases where 
an efficient indoctrination pro- 
cedure is already established for 
new employees, it could be slightly 
changed in design for use with re- 
turning employees. Certainly, in 
no case should it be taken for 
granted that the returning em- 


ployee does not need special intro- 
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duction to his old job and to the 
changes that have taken place dur- 
ing his absence, but neither should 
the returning employee be treated 
as a new employee. 

An analysis of jobs available for 
handicapped service men should 
be undertaken, so that management 
will know definitely where these 
men can be placed without feeling 
that they are a burden. Aptitude 
tests should be redesigned and 
studied for placement of handi- 
capped men. Physical examination 
procedures should be restudied, 
and should also include psycho- 
logical study. 

Skills acquired by service em- 


plovees during their war service 


a 
= Employee Relations z 
After the War 


Despite some strikes, mis- 
understandings, and the 
induction of several mil- 
lion new workers into in- 
dustry, employeerelations 
have made great strides 
since Pearl Harbor. 


Will we let these new 
gains in better employee- 
employer relations deteri- 
orate after the war? Or 
will we consolidate the 
gains and move forward 
to new and better levels 
after the war? This is the 
subject of a new series to 
start soon in AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. 


WATCH FOR THESE 
ARTICLES 


= 
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should be taken advantage of, si 
that the returning employee will b 
able to continue in the type ot 
work in which he was found mos! 
suited during his service career. 

One phase of re-employmen: 
which must be given careful at 
tention is the close follow-up of x 
turning service men for from fou: 
to six months after their return t: 
work, in order to make certai 
that their readjustment is a happy 
one, that they are able to fit int: 
the routine of civilian employmen 
again, that they understand full, 
the changes that have taken plac: 
and that the cooperation betwee: 
them and the other members o 
their department is satisfactory. 

Industry will find painful th 
problem of supplanting presen 
employees who have handled t! 
old service man’s job with moi 
efficiency than he did prior to his 
military service. It is my feeling 
that even in cases of this natu; 
the returning service man should 
be given a try at his old job and 
should be given every opportuni! 
to reach the production efficien: 
of his predecessor. 

Such questions as a preference 
of shifts for returning service mei. 
promotions, job changes, and 
many other such problems of this 
nature should be ironed out long 
before the war’s end, so that 
uniform policy can be followed. 
Management has for many years 
complained bitter! \ 
about its labor misunderstandings. 


loudly and 


sometimes with justifiable grounds. 
other times without. Here is 
opportunity for management {0 
prove its sincerity, its interest, and 
its understanding of a most diffi 
cult rehabilitation job. On how 
handles this challenge will depend 
its industrial relations for mai) 
years to come. If management dovs 
not find the solution for this pro!) 
lem voluntarily, a solution will | 
forced upon it by labor itself. 
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OFFICE Lscenece Hi. 





With all the concentration on production that has prevailed the last three years, 
we are sometimes prone to forget that all production must start in the office, and 
that office tools and equipment need to be as modern and efficient as the tools and 
equipment in the plants where so many production ‘‘miracles’’ have been achieved 





| pon M. ROBINS, general 
manager of Yankee Metal Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, said recently in an ad- 
dress before the Stamford Chap- 
ier, National Office Management 
“We drifted 


way from our conception of the 


Association, have 
office as a service organization, 
and the office has ceased to be a 
means to anend but has become an 
cnd unto itself.” We do not hold 
this pessimistic opinion of offices 
in general, but in some cases Mr. 
Robins is certainly right. An un- 
wieldy office, where the flow of 
business is held up, rather than ac- 
celerated, is certainly “an end 
unto itself,” but such offices are 
the exception rather than the rule. 
Yet there is room for improve- 
ment in many offices, where the 
office 
and so massive that manufactur- 


routine is so complicated 


ing, assembling, order assembling, 
and shipping are delayed and 
halted while the office goes through 
its complicated and at times ob- 
solete motions. 


* 
FFICE MANAGEMENT to- 


day is geared to speed and 
facilitate movement, for it is only 
through movement that a business 
gets its final job done. While a 
customer’s order awaits some of- 
tice operation all the work of the 
salesmen in the field, the advertis- 
ing, the production, the research— 
all the other phases of the business 
in which millions of dollars are 
invested actually stand still, await- 
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ing the next movement of this 
order. ‘True, all these other phases 
of the business are working on 
other orders, but when cach order 
is caused to stop unnecessarily the 
business is actually paralyzed to 
this extent while it stops. 


* 
XTRA CARBONS is a problem 


on which we have commented 
several times. We once suggested 
that extra carbons can often be 
saved by having one copy travel 
one step further. Now comes Mr. 
Robins with the suggestion that 
we consider the traveling carbon 
copy. That is, one or more copies 
from each set of writing which 
travel. In this way one carbon 
may go to two, three, four, or more 
men. Mr. Robins asserts that in 
some offices almost everybody who 
rates a swivel chair gets a carbon 
copy. We have seen offices which 
seemed to have a phobia for car- 
bons. In many cases the executives 
who call loudest for more carbons 
seldom look .at them. Remember 
this, no operator of a_ business 
producing 


machine is actually 


while she is jogging, inserting, 
collating, separating, and dis- 
tributing carbons. Depending upon 
the number of carbons made at 
one writing a girl may spend 
from 17 to 70 per cent of her time 
handling carbons and copies. It 
isn’t so simple as some executives 
think to “just have the girl make 
an extra copy for me.” A check-up 
of “carbon copy” disease in any 
office may often result in much 


more actual writing time by all the 


operators. 
* 


IX COPIES of an interesting 

booklet came into a small office 
recently. Two were sent to men 
who are now in the armed services, 
and four to other executives still 
on the job. A day or two after the 
booklets were received five of them 
turned up in the file department, 
cach man requesting that his copy 
he filed. This led to a check-up on 
filing space. The files were found 
to be cluttered with much dupli 
cated material, from cases similar 
to the one just described. A plan 
was worked out to file ONE copy 
of such booklets in one tier of filing 
drawers, with the necessary cross 
indexing so that copies might he 
found without delay when any of 
the several executives who asked 
to have it filed call for it. 


* 
HITE COLLAR people ar 


getting pretty much “riled wp” 
about factory salaries and salaries 
of other workers who have the 
benefits of collective bargaining to 
raise salaries and rates. In many 
cases this dissatisfaction with 
white collar salaries is wholly jus 
tified, and the 
take the form of unionization. The 
United Office and 
Workers, a CIO organization, is 


resentment may 
Professional 
busy organizing workers, but to 
date have put most of their effort 
on industrial insurance agents and 


collectors. But they are getting 
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Do vou STILL wonder about WORKMAN? 
You shouldnt! 
Its worth MONEY 


Just a minute spent reading this and 
YOU’LL know how we can save 
time and turmoil and money for you 
... when you’ve an EMERGENCY 
need for figures, for typing. 


WORKMAN .... is an organization 
of skilled and dependable calculating 
machine operators, stenographers, 
typists, clerks. 


You use us only at intervals ... 
we are at it all the time. 





when you KNOW! 


Call us . and we make a plan 
with you... to do the sudden, peak, 
emergency figure work (or typing) 
that is beyond the ability of your 
present regular personnel. 


Then, you proceed with YOUR rou- 
tine accounting and typing without 
interruption . . . while we complete 
your emergency-peak tasks . . . cal- 
culations or typing ... and you pay 
us ONLY when we work for you. 


Worth memorizing, isn’t it? 


WORKMAN CALCULATING & TYPING SERVICE 
608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO Phone WAB. 2490 


<-pormunan 





into office fields, and business is in 
danger of inviting more unioniza- 
tion unless white collar workers 
are better paid. It is not enough 
to say, “We can’t raise your sal- 
ary because the government will 


not let us.” 


* 
OWEL 


report 
new towels for office use in 1944. 
WPB reports sharp curtailments 
in cotton goods production. Linen 


SUPPLY 


probable shortages of 


companies 


Supply Association of America 
makes these suggestions for con- 
serving present supply of towels. 

1. Keep clean towels in a clean 
dry place before use. This will 
will avoid soil, insect and rodent 
damage, and mildew. 

2. Separate stained and un- 


stained towels while they are 
awaiting pickup by the linen sup- 
plier or the laundry. This will 
avoid transfer of damaging soil 


from one item to another. 


+t 


3. Keep close check on towel 
stocks to see that all soiled items 
go out with the first pickup. Long 
periods in dirty linen bins make 
them susceptible to mildew. 

4. Urge your employees not to 
wipe machinery, pipes, or shoes 
with towels. 

5. Urge employees to wash and 
rinse their hands thoroughly be- 
fore using towels. 

6. Urge wash 
their 


employees to 


grease and grime from 
hands, rather than wiping them 


on towels dry. 


* 


URCHASING DEPART- 

MENT Records and Routines is 
the title of a new book issued by 
Remington Rand Ine., which is 
the best treatment of the subject 
we have scen outside a four or five 
‘dollar book. Office managers who 
want to cooperate with, help, and 
understand the purchasing depart- 
ment’s job and problems may want 


a copy of it. It is free. There i: 
an excellent flow chart of purchas 
ing department operations or rou 
tine, much basic information abou 
purchasing department methods 
records, forms, and equipment. 


* 
LDENS CHICAGO MAIL OR 


DER encourages its office em 
ployees to use a printed form an 
answer certain inquiries or sen 
certain types of communication 
in longhand. The heading of th 
form explains that the reason fo 
longhand is the shortage of typ: 


writers and typists. 
* 
LEANING WOMEN in som 


suburban areas of these Unit« 
States, ordinary household clear 
ers, who could not cook and ser\ 
a well rounded meal on a bet, a: 
demanding and getting six, seven. 
and in some cases eight dollars 
day. The office girl who has on! 
recently been earning as much «- 
six dollars a day, after a hig! 
school, business, and in many cases 
a university education canno! 
avoid some speculation as to tl 
justice of things when the cleaning 
woman in her parents’ home, who 
‘an scarcely sign her own name «1 
speak English, is paid seven or 
eight dollars daily, plus lunch and 
carfare. 


* 
ROCEDURE STUDIES are 


being made by some companics 
with a view toward ascertaining 
what procedures, 
forms, and records will no longer 
be needed after government con 
tract termination or completion. 
remind us 


operations, 


Some office managers 
that many offices have been most 
successful in improving methoc|!s 
and procedures since Pearl Harbor 
and that it would be tragic from 
an efficiency standpoint to aban 
don these methods or procedures 
just because government work 
comes to an end. But, in some cas: 5 
at least, there will be a temptation 
on the part of top management |° 
revert to where the office was 1" 
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1941, and abandon excellent pro- 
cedures and methods in a false idea 
of economy. Office managers will do 
well to start these studies now, so 
that modern methods and_pro- 
edures can be defended and re- 
ained after contract completion. 


* 
ULLMAN RESERVATIONS 


* are made more difficult to obtain 
iv the practices in some offices of 
naking reservations every day and 
iot canceling them until the last 
‘inute, just in case some brass 
iat may decide to take a quick 
rip somewhere. The clerks in some 
ofices who have always handled 
icket reservations do not like to 
dmit to the big shots in the office 
hat they cannot get space; hence 
hey make reservations before 
equisitions come in. Office man- 
igers will do well to stop this prac- 
ice and teach the big boys to plan 
. little more in advance, because 
it only 
problem for everybody, and heav- 


complicates the travel 
ens knows it’s just about as com- 
plicated now as it can possibly get 
without exploding in our faces. 


* 
HAT’S A DAY’S WORK? is a 


question which many present- 
day employees have never even con- 
sidered. How many 
should a worker address in a day? 
Ilow many ledger postings can be 
made daily? What percentage of 


envelopes 


errors is permissible in card 
punching operations? How many 
cards should be punched in a day? 
How many payroll cards can be 
properly calculated day? 


These are questions which need 


in a 


studying now, because the let-down 
in office efficiency has caused many 
of us to overlook the fact that we 
will not be spending tax dollars 
forever, and will soon need to begin 
watching costs as we have never 
watched them before. And we will 
never obtain a fair day’s work 
from newly hired workers unless 
they have some idea of what we 
consider a fair day’s work. Each 
office can study its own operations 
and set up some sort of standard. 
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YOUR REPORTS 
TIME cud ON TIME 


IN 


The MSBee Company .. . 295 Madison Avenue, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





HECK LIST for time saving in 

office procedures should include 
a look at invoicing, bill of lading 
writing, writing of purchase or- 
ders, purchase requisitions, work 
tickets, scrap tickets, paychecks, 
all of which can easily be speeded 
up by the use of pre-inserted one- 
time carbon forms. For example, 
write the customers’ invoices, and 
all necessary copies such as ship- 
ping copies, posting copies, cus- 
tomer copies, salesmen’s copies at 
the same time the bill of lading is 
written. In paychecks, a form is 


available where an original is the 
paycheck, the duplicate is the in- 
dividual employee's record, and the 
triplicate is the check register and 
payroll summary. There are so 
many savings in forms of this na- 
ture, when properly designed, we 
suggest a complete survey of the 
office periodically to keep it up to 
date and to save needless writing 
which almost always results when 
a “home-brewed” form is put into 
use instead of one which is “tailor- 


made” by an expert. 











SUT 2. ZZ. 


Says a prominent industrialist: ‘“‘In too many plants the only time a worker ever 
hears from top management is when he is asked to listen to a reprimand, when he 
is asked to produce more, to work harder. We need to tell them more facts about 
business itself, just as we have told customers more and more each year. If we 
employed the same skill in selling workers on their jobs as we do in selling the 
product there would be no such thing as labor strife or misunderstandings’ 





Typical Brief Address Over Plant 
Broadcasting System 


Through the courtesy of F. D. 


Wilson, Operadio Manufacturing 


Company, we reproduce below one 
of this company’s brief broadcasts 
to workers. The illustration at the 
top of this page shows a typical 
noon hour scene in Operadio’s 
plant, with workers listening to 
broadcasts. The message broad- 
cast by an Operadio executive on 
November 27, 1943, follows: 
“Attention, please. This is Mr. 
Stone. Mr. Roland Buss, Chief of 


Installation Supervisors for Oper- 
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adio Naval Equipment, has just 
returned from an extended trip. 
He has some things to say to you 
that I know will be of interest. 
Mr. Buss—” 

“T have just returned from a 
six weeks’ trip to the West Coast, 
which took me into United States 
Navy Yards and private ship- 
building yards in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, California; Port- 
land, Oregon ; Seattle 
and Bremerton, Washington. My 


Tacoma, 


job is supervising installation of 


Operadio Equipment. During n 
visits to these various yards I h: 
talking 

from 


the opportunity of 
Navy 


and commanders to the sailors « 


personnel, captai 


the various ships who actual! 
operate and maintain the equi 
that we build here. Sin 


these were the first shipments 


ment 


this type of Operadio equipme: 
to the vards, all comment on thx 
part was withheld until the equi 
ment was actually installed ar 
operating. Once it was operating 
and put through its paces, I w 
told in every vard without exc 
tion that Operadio was the best 
equipment of its kind that they 
had ever seen or heard. This prais 
was entirely unsolicited and spo 
taneous. I also had the oppo 
tunity of seeing and listening 
similar equipment produced 
other manufacturers and now | 
know why their praise of oi 
equipment was so high. Some 
these ships have been in servic: 
long time and others are brand 
new. This equipment is genuine! 
appreciated by the = ship’s p 
sonnel, particularly on the old 
ships where battle order and i: 
terior communication aboard shi))s 
was haphazardly accomplished !)\ 
a system of whistles, buzzers, an 
sirens. The commanding officers 
these ships are now requesting f' 
their ships that an OPERADIO 
Battle 


system be installed.” 


General and announcilg 
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A Bank Auditor's Letter 


To a Depositor 


BEACH NATIONAL BANK 
SHISHEGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


February 9, 1944 


r. Joe Doakes 
15 James Street 
‘hnicago, Illinois 


2ar Mr. Doakes: 


he records of our auditing department indicate 
1at on January 7, 1944, and on January 26, 1944, 
squests for confirmation of the $2,078.93 bal- 
nce in your account with Beach National Bank as 
f December 31, 1943, were sent to you. 


1asmuch as we have received no report of an 
rror in said balance, we assume that you found 
to be correct as stated. 


> are, therefore, considering said balance to 
ve been verified by yourself as correct 


Very truly yours 


P. H. Ropes 
Auditor 


What's wrong with the original letter? Nothing seriously 
wrong if the bank cares little about the friendship of its 
depositors. It is cold, stiff, formal, legalistic. Just the kind 
of letter only a bank auditor would write. But it is these 
little whiffs of icy language that make most people sniff at 
bankers. It is just one of the reasons why so many people 
applaud when a politician takes a whack at the bankers 


Would This Letter Be 


An Improvement? 


BEACH NATIONAL BANK 
SHISHEGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Mr. Doake 

I supposé you have been too busy to answer our 
requests for confirmation of the $2,078.93 bal- 
ance in your account with the Beach National 
Bank, as of December 31, 1943 We sent you 
these requests on January 7, and January 26, 
1944 


We believe that this method of auditing every 
account once a year increases each depositor's 
confidence in our bank, and that it offers an 
extra safeguard against errors That is why we 
} this confirmation 
we have received no report of an error 
s figure representing your balance, we are 
ig to consider our figur correct. Is this 
isfactory to you? 


2ry good wish 
lally, 


Ropes 


itor 


What’s better about this letter? It is not such a tremen- 
dous improvement, but there is a friendlier, less formal 
tone about it. There is no implied attempt to make the 
depositor feel that he has been remiss in some duty. It 
omits the ancient use of the otherwise good word “‘said,’’ 
which the original letter repeats. It attempts to explain 
why the bank wants the balance verified, and is friendly 





If Customer Complains, 
Put Him to Work for You sible, and_ then 


tomer’s advice. 


Because most products reach 
the consumer by way of wholesalers —_ respondence 


and retailers rather than direct 


tomer, thanking him for the letter, 
asking the cus- 
Sample questions from his cor- 


contain 
such as: “Do you think the handle 


Don't Watch the Machine 
When Dictating 


According to a recent release by 
Edwin C. Barnes & Bros., Chicago 


distributors for Ediphone voice 


adjusting the complaint, if pos- 


sentences, 





from the manufacturer, com- 
plaints about the quality or design 
of a product often go to the re- 
tailer, rather than direct to the 
manufacturer. 

One medium sized manufacturer 
of household products directs that 
ll letters offering intelligent com- 
plaints about the performance of 
the product be routed to his desk 
for attention. He studies each com- 
plaint and then writes the cus- 
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should be longer? If so, would you 
mind telling me how much longer 

an inch, two inches, or perhaps 
three?” “Would you prefer that 
the tray be an inch deeper, or do 
you feel it is about right?” 

While the personal attention to 
complaints by the president re- 
quires considerable time and effort, 
he feels that this closer contact 
with actual users gives him many 
valuable ideas. 


writing equipment, it is better to 
turn your back on the machine 
when dictating than it is to watch 
the machine. 

They point out that some dicta- 
tors watch the cylinder as it re- 
volves while the machine is in use. 
Psychologists say that any moving 
object is distracting. 

Face a wall or close your eyes 
and focus all your attention on 
the man you’re addressing. 











Many companies are losing employees today because those employees have hear 
rumors, idle gossip, and reports that the company will lose its war work or suffer fron 


1 


1 


cutbacks. Insofar as possible, business needs to inform its workers the exact statu: 
of war contracts, so that the first flock of rumors will not create needless turnove: 
of personnel. Workers are already beginning to look for jobs with a postwar futu: 





Louisville Bank Conducts Wage Earner 
Opinion Survey to Guide Business 


Citizens Union National Bank 
of Louisville, Kentucky, re- 
cently released a report on an 
opinion survey conducted for 
it in Louisville, the purpose of 
was to ascertain some 
facts about 


which 
important wage 
earners. 

The attempts to as- 
certain what workers are doing 
with their and 
what workers intend to do with 
their money after the war. Em- 
ployers and labor unions both 
cooperated in conducting the 
survey. Workers were not 
asked to sign the questionnaires 
and were permitted to fill them 
out in full privacy. 
the facts 
from the survey were: 52 per 
spent all their 


survey 


money now, 


Some of learned 
cent said they 
wages for living expenses, and 
t7 per cent said they had sur- 
plus money after paying living 
expenses, 

t+ per cent expect to earn as 
or more after the war 
it present, while 50 per 
inticipate smaller earn- 
ings. 6 per cent did not answer 


much 
than 
cent 


this question. 

53 per cent of workers 
claimed to be paying off old 
debts. 43 per cent have no old 
debts or no surplus income 
with which to pay them. 4 per 
cent did not answer. 

24 per cent of Louisville 
workers have bank savings ac- 
counts, 74 do not, and 2 per 
cent furnished no information 
to this question. 

34 per cent have bank check- 
ing accounts, 64 do not and 2 
per cent did not answer. 
cent of 


23° per Louisville 
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workers are buying homes and 
still paying for them—75 per 
cent are not making payments 
on homes and 2 per cent did 
offer information on_ this 
question. 

53 per cent claimed to be 
buying stocks and investment 
securities, but it is believed that 
many of the workers included 
War Bonds in this answer. 


not 


Only 8 per cent of the work 
ers admitted planning to use 
their savings to buy a postwar 
car for cash, and 9 per cent ad- 
mitted intentions of buying a 
new car on the installment plan 
after the war. M. R. Kopmeyer 
Company, which made the sur- 
vey for the bank, expressed con- 
lack 


siderable surprise at the 


of interest shown by workers 


in postwar automobiles, with 


Westinghouse Shows 
Worker in Past Nine Years 


An idea which may be worth 
using by many other companies 
Westinghouse plan of 
tabulation in its 
the 
per 


is the 
publishing a 
report 


annual showing 


average’ tax 
worker and per share of stock 
each year since 1934. 

In 1935 Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany paid in taxes a sum equal 
to $1.85 per share of capital 
stock in the company. In 1936 
the amount had increased to 
$3.35, then to $5.26 in 1937, 
down to $2.65 in 1938. From 


payments 


Butler Brothers Shows That the 
Little Fellow Owns Its Stock 


In a tabulation in its annual 
report Butler Brothers 
that 12,748 people own its com- 
mon stock. Of these 9,414 own 
less than 100 shares, while 2,205 
100 199 


shows 


own between and 
shares each. 

This leaves but 1,129, out of 
i total of 12,748 who own more 
than 200 shares. Only 15 people 
own 5,000 shares; 
131 from 1,000 to 4,999; 


176 own 500 to 999; 94 own 400 


more than 


own 


to 499 shares: and 172 
from 300 to 399. 

The figures are for the « 
pany’s common stock only 
addition to this tabulation 
ownership by shares, there 
another tabulation showing 
ownership by states. By far 
the « 
owned 
York a 
than ab 
number 


largest amounts of 
pany’s stock 
Illinois, with New 
second with 
half the total 


shares in Ilinois. 


ire 


less 





only 17 per cent indicating any 
intention of buying new cars 
after the war. This may be due 
to lack of current advertising 
on new cars, or it may be due 
to the fact that people actually 
what they will 


do not know 


Taxes Paid Per 


1938 on it has risen constantly, 
reaching 331.75 for 1943. This 
is more than seventeen times 
the amount in 1935. 

Average taxes per employee 
tell an equally amazing story. 
In 1935 the Westinghouse taxes 
equaled $136 per employee. In 
1937 taxes were $269 per em- 
ployee, and in 1940 the figure 
was $427 per employee, jump- 
ing to $866 in 1941 and to $963 
in 1943. 

In actual payments the fig- 
ures for Westinghouse taxes 
rose from $4,937,193 in 1935 to 


buy at some “x” date in 
future. 
Yet the workers showed « 


siderable more interest in ot 


purchases in the period after 


the war. 24 per cent intend 
buy a new refrigerator or ot 
household product for 

while 5 per cent intend to 
on time. 32 per cent indic 
intentions of buying a ho 
with as large a down payn 
as possible. It would seem | 
these intentions good, 
may not be carried out. 


are 





3$101,808,967 in 1943, Publica! 
of these figures to employ 
ought to show them that th 
is no way to “soak the rich 
taxation, but that it alw 
comes from the people, eit 
directly or indirectly. No 

of course, knows how much 


this tax money might have lx 
paid to workers had it not g 


for taxes, but it is helpful 
know how much per worker 
tax bill of employers really 
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Pontiac Honors 
Steady Workers 


\ positive method for fight- 

absenteeism is used by the 
mtiac Division of General 
tors. In the company’s house 
gazine are published lists of 
ople who were not absent at 
y time during the month, 
th stories showing how cer- 
through 
without ab- 


n departments go 
entire month 

teeism. 

n a recent issue it was told 
one department put up a 
at the beginning of the 

nth. As each day passes red, 

ite and blue colors are filled 
for those who are present 
| black for 


those who are 


Aldens to Pay 
Hospital Bills 


‘mployees of the Aldens 

(icago Mail Order Company 
» have nine months or more 
service are now eligible to 
spitalization at the company’s 
vense. 

the benefits include: 

sed and board in 
rivate accommodations. You 

v have a private hospital 
room if you prefer, and the 
plin will make an allowance of 
$4.50 a day for a maximum of 
twenty-one days toward the 
regular charge for the 
vou select. 

General nursing services. 

Use of the operating room. 

\nesthetics. 

\ll anesthesia services if ad- 
ministered by an employee of 
the hospital. 

Obstetrical 


semi- 


room 


care after the 


absent. ‘The plan has been suc 
cessful in encouraging better 
attendance. 

Other feature 
who came to work under handi 


stories men 
caps. One man came to work 
with a broken leg, 
make-shift crutch 
said he “could 


using a 

because he 
fight sitting 
Another man with an 
injured leg was told to stay at 


” 
down. 


home, but he showed up, using 
a child’s” crutch 
wanted to 


because he 
earry on. These 
positive approaches to the ab 
sentee problem, showing the 
bright side of the situation, 
may be more helpful in combat- 
than reports 
on the number of people ab 


ing absenteeism 


sent, and continued “preaching” 
about people who stay 
from work. 


way 


member requiring the same has 
standing for a 
period of one year. Obstetrical 


been in good 
care shall include any condition 
resulting from 
use of the delivery room, and 
the ordinary nursery care for 
the newborn child during that 
portion of the hospital stay of 
the mother which is covered by 
this plan. 


pregnancy, the 


All dressings, including plas- 
ter of paris casts. 

All medications except oxy 
ven, antitoxins, vaccines, and 
other biological serums in treat 
ment dosages, and except 
physical therapy. 

Pathological and 
services and X-Ray 
tions when considered necessary 


laboratory 
examina- 


by the attending physician and 
requested of the hospital by 
him, and when such services are 
rendered by an employee of the 
hospital. (This does not include 
X-Ray for treatment purposes 
or radium treatments.) 


Bausch & Lomb Explains Postwar 
Prospects to Employees 


Because every employee oft 


every company whose manu 
facturing has been expanded to 
i large scale as a result of the 
war wonders what is to happen 
to him when contracts are can 
celed, the practice of explain 
ing, so far as possible, the 


company’s prospects for post 


war employment probably goes 
i long wav in relieving anxiety 


of workers about their future 


Excellent example of — this 


plan is a_ recent article in 
Balco Ne 


famed lens 


ws; house magazine of 

ind optical instru 

Bausch & Lomb, 
of Rochester, New York. 

The article, titled “Your Job 

Today and Tomorrow,” is 

t frank 


ment makers, 


statement of the corm 


pany’s progress in postwar 


planning, with consicde rable re 


issurance that even when gov 


ernment contracts begin to 
taper off the prospects are ex- 
cellent for continued high level 
operations 

rhe report strives to explain 
that the company is hard at 
work on postwar planning, that 
it has improved old products 
in readiness for postwar sales, 
ind that it has developed some 
new products. It points out 


that foreign sales hold prom- 


ise of considerable increases, 
especially in South America. 
While it was difficult for the 
reporter to “name names” or 
cite too many specific cases, it 
was most reassuring to em- 


ployees that there is a strong 
reason to believe that the com- 
pany will have many jobs after 


its war contracts are ended 


Douglas Aircraft Has “Rumor Wringer” 


To Put End to Idle Gossip 


In a department in its house 

called “Rumor 
Douglas \ircraft 
long step 


Mmagvpazine 
W ringer,” 
Corporation takes a 
toward abolishing the dozens 
of rumors which crop up from 
day to day in any large war 
plant, 

Almost all of 


ire disturbing to 


these rumors 
employees, 
ind damage morale until they 
ire found to be untrue. Some 


persist for months and even 


years. Here are some of the 
rumors, and the company’s an 
swers to them: 

Rumor: Everyone, including 
women, is to go on a ten-hour 


shift. 





JOB UNCERTAINTY DEMORALIZES MORALE 





There is much gossip flying around the 
country among workers today. “So and so 
will lay off all people next month,” “Such 
ind Such Company is going to have its con- 
tracts canceled,” “Consolidated will have no 
postwar work; they will fire us all the day 
the contract is finished.” 

Such talk demoralizes workers more than 
inything else. The specter of a layoff or of 
the loss of a job is not a pleasant companion 
to any worker; yet vast upheavals in the 
country’s working forces are almost inevit- 
ible. This does not necessarily mean wide- 
scale unemployment. But it may mean whole- 
sale shifting around, changing, re-classifying, 


downgrading, instead of upgrading, and some 
job losses. 
Business and industry have a chance to 
ease the burdens which labor will bear in the 
future. We admit that 


from the way labor 


foreseeable judging 


some sections of have 
would be 
“to hell 


‘em” attitude. But it will be a grave mistake 


acted in the past two vears it 
human temptation to adopt with 
for business to do anything less that its ut 
most best to (1) 
ahead 
(2) to assist 


without loss of 


inform workers as far 


as possible of layoffs or dismissals, 
workers to obtain other jobs 
time, (3) 


all false rumors as quickly as possible 


to put a stop to 


BW. 
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\nswer: This is probably a 
carry-over from the press re 
that 
American at Inglewood, 
other West 
Coast factories, are experiment- 
ing with the ten-hour shift. So 
far the Douglas 
not convinced that two ten- 
hour shifts is an efficient way 
to operate a factory, and there 
that in- 
dicate we will change our pres- 
ent shift arrangement. 

Rumor: The plant will shut 


leases which announced 


North 
California, and 


Company is 


ire no plans in view 


down the day the war ends. 
\nswer—This one 


ibly stimulated by the 


Is prob 
ictive 
talk in the press about contract 
termination. No one knows 
what will happen to this plant 
or any other plant the day the 
war ends. There is one thing 
that is certain, however, that 
the C-54-A will be used a long 
time after the 
stopped flying to 
boys home from the war and 


bombers have 


bring the 


to transport food and materials 
to Europe and South America 
The chances of 
plant in operation after the war 
ire a whole lot better than for 
the plants making tanks, guns, 


keeping this 


ind combat equipment. 
One after 
that tend to discourage work 


another, rumors 
ers or to lower morale are as 
frankly and honestly listed and 
inswered. Some other plants 
follow this same plan, but post 
the rumors and answers on 


plant bulletin boards 
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It has been said that Thomas A. Edison became our greatest inventor by investigat- 





ing many little things. He always said that the greatest inventions started with 
small ideas. Here is a department, published regularly, packed with ‘‘small ideas,’’ 


each one proving Edison’s contention that there are lots of better ways to do a job 








1. Job Analysis 
For Veterans 


sO THAT jobs will be available which | Operation Title Operation No. 


ire suitable for men discharged from the 


SUMMARY OF OPERATION REQUIREMENTS 


: Date 
irmed services) for medical reasons 





Harrison Radiator Division, General Mo- VISION REQUIRED APPLICATION 





tors Corporation, has made an analysis Average | Very Little Close Normal 





of all jobs in its plant to determine the Continvous | Intermittent 


physical needs for each. 


























According to IT. Dent Jenkins, person- 
! HEARING REQUIRED 
nel manager, the company has always 





provided jobs for a number of handi- Excellent | Average Very Little | None 
| \ 





capped people, but where a job is pro 
vided for a man who can perform the TRAINING REQUIRED] USE OF HANDS REQUIRED FINGER DEXTERITY GRIPPING 





work in a normal and satisfactory man Special | Limited Both | Right | Left | Either | Great | Normal | Slight Light} Strong 





ner the company does not look upon that Constant 





man as physically handicapped for that 


Occasional 






































job. 


Chief difficulty in) employing handi USE OF FEET REQUIRED WALKING REQUIRED 
Pig x . FEET 
capped people is the constant necessit Geta Right Either Neither aes tae 





for reassignment of jobs as the work artificial limb e ° ° 






































changes. To facilitate this the company 
has surveyed every job in the plant to EMPLOYEE'S HEIGHT EMPLOYEE'S WEIGHT 
determine the physical requirements that HEIGHT and Unimportant Tail Average Short Important Unimportant | Preferable Range 
ire necessary to perform each job in a — | | | | | 
satisfactory manner. Under | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over Frequently Infrequently 
As the initial approach to the survey, LIFTING 10g | 10g | 202 | 30¢ | 40g | 503 | 60s | 70s | 80s | 902 | 1003 imes per Hour) | (Times per Hour 


a check sheet was devised to determine 















































degree of eyesight, hearing, finger, hand, wav act POSITION STRAINED REACHING ABOVE SHOULDER TOOPING 
and arm dexterity required; whether the 7 
operation could be pesformed sitting all POSTURE 





All the Time Frequently Frequently Frequently 





H . s Part Time Occasional! Occasionall, Occasionall 
the time, standing all the time, or Part Time ecasionally sionally casionally 


whether this is optional; whether one or Never Never Never Never 


























both feet and legs are needed; whether 
© Inside In & Out | Drafty | Dusty | Hot Normal WET 





CONDITIONS 


the height and weight of the worker are WORK STATION 
Splash i Continuous 














important; the amount of lifting in- 
volved and its frequency, and many other 











f ucts Continuously Continuous Quiet RELATION TO OTHER EMPLOYEES 
acts, Loud Noise Average Shop 


Following the completion of this sur- WORK STATION Works as Member of Crew 


vey, tabulating cards were punched so SURROUNDINGS Near Others but Independent 


that a suitable job may be selected in 











Works in Isolated Station 

















the shortest possible time. To illustrate, 

if the company wants to place a totally MOVING MACHINERY Soldering Acids Height 
: . ; , ae . OPERATION Fluxes 

blind person, how many jobs exist in cements Siceaes eP Other 

the plant where vision is of no im- 























portance? The run-through of the tabu- FOR EYES FOR HANDS FOR FEET FOR BODY 
lating cards will give this information 





Eye Shield Canvas Gloves Rubbers Light Cloth Apron 





in a matter of moments. In the case of 
a person with arrested lung ailments, Plain Goggles Leather Gloves — 


what jobs exist where there are no haz- PROTECTION | Tinted Goggles Rubber Gloves Safety Shoes 


Heavy Cloth Apron 





Water-Proof Apron 





ards for this type of person? Welding Type Helmet Asbestos Safety Toes Leggings 

While Mr. Jenkins frankly stated that 
the practicability of the plan remains to 
be proved, it seems that it should be Optional 





Other Other Other Other 




















Optional Optional Optional 
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helpful in dealing with returning service 
ven. The survey chart is reproduced on 
the preceding page. 


2. Littelfuse Treasurer's 
Progress Report 


REPORT which gives a good picture 
the billing, financial, sales, and raw 
yiterial commitments for the company 
used by the treasurer of Littelfuse, 
«, Chicago and El Monte, California, 
nufacturers of electrical fuses. 
rhis report begins with the month's 
ling budget. Under this heading are 
erted the figures for all previously re 
ported billing for the month, the current 
‘k’s billing, total to date, and per cent 
budget. 
Chen there is a cash balance report 
wing the receipts and disbursements, 
veviously reported and present balance. 
jlowing this is a report on sales quota 
ilvet, showing the annual sales quota 
» the end of the month, this month's 
ies quota, orders 


received to date, 


lance to go, backlog 


wrted, orders, shipments, and 


previously — re 
present 
klog. 
Next 
umitments which shows raw material, 


there is a report on purchase 
nished stock, and work in process, with 
inventory end of last month, the 
dgeted inventory end of last month, 
| inventory in excess of budget. 
In addition to these figures there is a 
eport on purchase commitments — by 
mth of delivery, budgeted purchase re- 
quirements, and the production schedule 
hy month. 
\ll this information is posted on one 
sheet and offers the treasurer a_ vivid 
ind clear picture of the exact status of 


the business. 


3. Chicago Dealers 
Select Xmas Boxes 


SO THAT merchants may immediately 
plan ordering of Christmas boxes for the 
1944 Christmas season, the Chicago Re- 
tail Merchants Association has informed 
its members of the group Christmas box 
policy. It is: 

Merchants will not give away or use 
iy faney Christmas boxes in the 1944 
Christmas season. 

Plain white or cream colored boxes 
regularly used by a merchant through- 
out the year may be used as Christmas 
boxes, 

Such regularly used gift boxes may be 
tied with plain ribbon of any color. 

Christmas merchandise not packed in 

xift box shall be packed in plain boxes, 
either folding or set-up style, of the 
character used by the merchant through 
out the year. 

Merchants who sell fancy gift boxes or 
vitt wrapping service may still do so. 
mailed to 
February 24, 1944, by Fred 
Goerlitz, who is managing director of the 


Chis announcement was 
members 


\ssociation, 
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Have you a figure problem 


that steps 


and wrecks your office 
oe ee e monthly? 


If you’ve a figure problem that steps 

into your office, monthly, licks its 

lips and laughs and gets obnoxious 
what are you doing about it? 


Why don’t you call Workman? 


Emergency, peak load troubles are 
our business. YOU tackle them only 
when each one raises its ugly head. 
You aren’t organized to lick them on 
sight; why should you be? that would 
be too costly. 


But we are so organized; we've got 
to be; it’s our business; and when 
you use us you pay us only when 
we work for you. 


Call us. We’ll make a plan with you, 
analyze your problems, chart them 
and write a procedure, give you an 
estimate 

and we'll lay your new figures 
(or your typing) on your desk 
usable, clear, intelligible ... saving 
time and money and trouble for you. 


WORKMAN CALCULATING & TYPING SERVICE 
CHICAGO WAB. 2490 


“~(/PIOR naan 


608 S. DEARBORN ST. 


To Postwar Minded 


Sales Executives 


NOW To keep the mass of information 


and data you are accumulating on markets 
new product developments, sales training 
ideas, post-war sales strategy in an orderly, 
readily accessible manner, use AICO In 
sertable Index Tabs, the original tubular 
edge index. Titles can be easily changed as 
your data requires further segregation 
Your stationery dealer has AICO Insertable 
Indexes. 


ON “— DAY Plan for AICO 
INDEXES and AICO Visiflex Sheet Pro 
tectors for Sales Presentations, Catalogs, 
Sales Manuals, ete.—they offer speedy 
reference, quick access bility and smart 


clear appearance that produces sales. 


PRODUCTS 


bing, Loose Leaf 


Indexes, Desk 


G. J. AIGNER COMPANY = pads and Acces- 


503 S. Jefferson St. 
Chicago 7, Hlinois Ticket 


sories, Shop 

Holder+ 

World’s Leading Manufacturers of Indexes and 
Index Tabbing 


fico Products Are Available at Your Stationers 








Every Ambitious Business Man 
Should Read this Free Booklet! 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” contains 
FACTS for all thoughtful, forward-looking 
men. 

This 64-page booklet, of which more than 
3,000,000 copies have been circulated, out- 
lines a definite plan of training for your future 
progress in business. 


Said one man who had sent for it: 
“In thirty minutes this booklet gave me a 
clearer picture of my business future than 
I have ever had before.” 


Fill in the coupon below and this helpful man- 
ual will be sent to you by mail and without cost. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 119, 73 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
In Canada, 54 Wellington St., West, Toronto, Ont. 


Please mail me a copy of the 64-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 











Tow SOV EUS 2 BULA 


No business can be much more efficient than its equipment. Find a business with 








obsolete equipment and it is likely that the men running it have obsolete ideas. Ir 


the postwar race for business the company whose equipment is prewar may find its 


costs too high, its operations too slow, and its records too inaccurate for success 





scribers, as the company calls the 
Full details are ready for readers w 
ire interested. 


New Card Record 
Equipment 


TO ITS already large line of visi 
filing and card record equipment, Ac: 
Visible Records, Inc., is offering a m 
system called the Veri-Visible syst: 
which is available with cards as large 
20 by 12 inches in size. Equipment 
both hand and machine posting is ay 
able. There are three visible margins 
every card to facilitate selection 
finding, and to provide three index ar 
signaling positions. The cards may 
indexed or signaled on a diagonal 
of the card, on the horizontal edge, 
on the vertical edge. Many differs 
types of records may be maintained 
this system, and space requirements 
economical, a large number of car 
being filed in a small space. The com 
pany will be glad to send full inforn 
tion and description to readers. 


TelAutograph Speeds 
Written Messages 


WITH a new model now available it 
is possible to write or draw a message, 
and transmit it exactly as written sim- 
ultaneously to all departments .or se- 
lectively to any one or more. The trans 
mission may be made within a building 
or miles away, depending upon the needs 
of the situation. 

TelAutograph equipment is leased, not 
sold, and no capital investment is  re- 
quired. It has been in use for many 
years by a long list of large and well- 
known companies, as well as thousands 
of small organizations. The new instru- 
ment is about the size of a typewriter 
and both sends and receives messages. 
One of the special advantages of this 
system of interoffice or interplant com- 
munication is that a written record of 
all messages, orders, requests, prices, and 
instructions is kept at both the trans- 
mitting and receiving stations, or Tele- 
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Sorter of Non-Critical 
Material 


tiiky Victor Safe & 

ny, Incorporated, has developed a new 
sorter, made without the use of critical 
materials, for filing departments, mailing 
rooms, billing departments or wherever 
large quantities of sales tickets, checks, 
sorted or al 


Equipment Com- 


orders, invoices, ete., are 
phabetized. 

Chis sorter is made of wood, 
in olive green, with wood rods and plas- 
tic knobs. The dividers are red fibre and 
the angle tabs clear celluloid with 
changeable twenty-five division A-Z in- 
serts, printed in black. The back of the 
inserts are blank for special captions. 

Che Victor sorter comes in two sizes, 
cheek or letter. The check size will handle 
papers or cards not over 5 inches wide 
id the letter size will take papers up 
to 10 inches wide. Any division of either 
sorter may be expanded to accommodate 
in extra load. One-hand sorting is en- 
tirely practicable, as the construction 
keeps the dividers apart, ready for the 
instant reception of papers. 


finished 


200-Watt Industrial 
Fluorescent Fixture 
SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 


Company announces the addition to its 
line of a 200-watt fluorescent fixture, 
designed for areas where high level il- 
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lumination is necessary. It is designed 
to produce maximum light intensity with 
a minimum use of critical materials, It 
may be mounted in any of several dif 
ferent ways, and comes equipped with 


non-metallic reflectors 


Wood Copyholder 


For Duration 


FORMERLY made of critical materials, 
the Rite-Line copyholder has now been 
produced in rock maple and is available 
to all users. It is a small self-contained 
unit that the typist may place anywhere 
on the desk. It does not have to be de 
signed in relation to the typewriter or 
any other equipment. It functions at the 
touch of the finger and guides the eves 


of the typist along the lines. 


“Yes, Miss Jones, our branch offices do 
want originals of inquiries, correspond- 
ence, technical data, pictures and other 
material. Don’t send anyone our orig- 

inals. Send photo-copies. 

Legal papers, income statements, blue- 
prints, accounting data, sketches, leases 
and other documents are too valuable 
to risk loss. Make A-PE-CO photo- 
copies. Such copies are so accurate 
they are acceptable in court. Made 
quickly by office boy with no technical 
training. “A-PE-CO photo-copyer” en- 
dorsed by thousands of America’s larg- 
est companies — beneficial to all de- 
partments — quickly pays for itself. 
Write for descriptive folder. 

AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D-34. Chicago 14, Hl. 


Representatives in principal cities. 
in Canada, Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


A-PE-CO 
” Photo Exact” Copies 


Made Fast by Anyone, Anytime 
PHOTO-COPYER ( 


ANY OFFICE USING 


y IMPERIAL 


SUPPLIES 


y' w Siting flaty! 


Smart business girls quickly recog -— the 
PLUS QUAL TIE: S of Imperial Filing 
Supplies. They are also mindful of the fact 
that YOU et the se refinements at no 
extra cost. So give your office the best in 
filing supplies .. ask for IMPERIAL 
the next time you buy. 

Your STATIONER will supply your needs. 











This Manual 





Will Help Your 





Stenos Turn Out 





Better Letters 





Faster 





Every office needs a Letter Manual—a source 
book where typists and correspondents can 
quickly find the correct answer to ever recur 
ring problems of punctuation, letter style, 
grammar, and correct salutations. Many large 
concerns have their own Letter Manual. Now 
for the first time Dartnell makes available a 
Manual any company can use—with space so 
that it can be personalized to fit the corre 


spondence setup of any company. 


190 Pages—8:x11” 


Correspondence 
Manual 


Pointers for Producing Perfect Letters— Tips 
for 


on Centering—Sample Letter Layouts 
Guidance—Military Salutations—Official Ab- 
breviations of States—Telegram Technique 
Words That Sound Alike but Differ in Meaning 
Pinning Down Those Pesky Plurals—Charts 
of Verbs and Tenses—The How and Why of 
Punctuation—Check List for Capitalization 
Correct Practice in Writing Numbers—A Bit 
About Abbreviations—Spelling Rules That 
Save Time—This Business of Dividing Words 
List of Abbreviations of U.S. Government 
Agencies—Special Tips to Dictating Machine 
Transcribers—Care and Feeding of Typewriters 
Pestage Pointers That Save Pennies—Copy 


Marking Symbols—Proofreading Symbols. 


Model Business Letters 


One very helpful feature of this Manual is the 
section devoted to model business letters 
Quickly adaptable to your needs, these model 
letters cover a number of common situations 
and will save hours and hours of time for 


both correspondents and stenographers. 


“Your Manual is very 

complete and should in- SENT ON 
crease the efficiency of all 

enographers ho hare APPROVAL 
the opportunity and prir- 

legetoread and study it.” 

Hele n Svedion, ag $5 00 
Stenographic Dept 

The Milwaukee Journal 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 RAVENSW AVEN HICAGO @. ILLINOIS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


either the company or editor. 





“HOW TO PREPAK in Corrugated 
Boxes,” No. 9 of the Hinde & Dauch 
Little Packaging Library, describes the 
method of packaging merchandise — in 
selling units by the manufacturer, to in 
sure safety of delivery and the necessity 
for repacking. The many advantages 
over old methods of bulk packing, and 
ind who should 
pay them are Offered by 


Hinde & Dauech Paper Company 


the cost of “prepaking” 


discussed. 


IMPORTANT QUESTION of 
supply, brought up by the WPB's an 


paper 


nouncement that consumption of print 
ing paper will be cut 25 per cent from 
the established base period, is discussed 
in Probable 


booklet 


Availability of Printing 
Paper, a published by S$. D. 
Warren Company. .A. five-step program 
for the conservation of paper is” pre- 


sented. 


“DON'T BUY ANOTHER DEPREsS- 
SION,” a 32-page outline of a campaign 
to combat the inflation menace, is an 
enlargement on the national campaign 
published in the February 8 Look. It 
Offers a publicity, advertising, and ex 
ploitation campaign designed for local 
execution by civic organizations. The 
various sections of the booklet show, in 
typical Look style, how to conduct such 
a campaign by radio, newspapers, maga- 
zines, advertisements, motion pictures, 
and other media. 


AN ATTRACTIVE BOOKLET called 
Ideas for Decorative Floors shows in full 
color applications of Jolns-Manville as- 
phalt tile flooring for offices, stores, dis- 
play rooms, banks, eating places, in 
stitutions. Color charts and suggested 
designs are included. 


THE USE OF COLOR to increase 
efficiency and safety in industry is dra- 
matically shown in a 24-page booklet 
produced by Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Pittsburgh Color Dynamics. 
It reveals how the scientific use of color 
can decrease eye fatigue, focus worker's 
should be, 


ittention exactly where it 


build morale, make distracting surfa 


recede, produce better lighting, prony 


safety, thus opening up to indust: 
management a new method of increas 


production. 


“SUGGESTION SYSTEM NEWS” 
a new publication of Industrial Equit 
Inc. The first issue contains the bey 
ning of a series of articles on the sub 
of suggestion systems, reports from 

tomers on the results of their syste 
news items pertaining to labor r 
tions. Industrial Equities will be gla: 
put the names of any American Bust 

readers who so desire on their mai 
list to receive copies of these bulle 


as they are issued, 


AIR EXPREss 


interestingly 


its past, present, 
future—are described 
Vision Unlimited, a booklet offere: 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. The 1 
growth of both domestic and is 
national air express routes since 
and the corresponding decrease in 


ire told in text and illustration. 


VISIBLE RECORDS 
cataloged in Vision, a booklet distril 
Visible 


wood cabinets, designed and finishe 


equipimer 


by Acme Records, Inc. \ 
match existing installations, are feati 
as are leather card books with acce 


hook racks or card book cabinets 


“COORDINATED CONTROL,” a 
system of planned production tha 
fords close coordination of manayet 
men, machines, and materials, is 
scribed in a booklet produced by La 
Corporation. In this system pneur 
tubes speed up methods and paper 
and conveyors speed up materials 
processes. How it works is show 
photographic illustrations and dese 
in the text. 


ELIMINATING EXPENSIVE 
RORS resulting from mistaken 
orders is the theme of the Tel Autog 
hooklet What Does the Human 
Look Like? Through the use of 
Autograph equipment written mess 
may be instantaneously transmitt: 
writing to one or more points wil 
building or to outlying buildings. .\ 
of the many uses of this means of 
munication are charted according ¢ 
type of industry. 


% 


“THREE WAYS TO BUILD 5.\ 
IN POSTWAR MARKETS” emph 
the need for complete, immedi 
available data on sales records in pr 
ration for such vital postwar plat 
matters as market analysis and rel 
ing the sales force. The booklet s 
how these data may be efficiently 
ganized through the use of Ka 
equipment for control of individua 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 





Steel Guide Tabs 
Are Your Guide Tabs 
BROKEN 7? 


and 





Unbreakable spring Jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 
tnsertabie labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, US. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free 
Samptes (5 or less) 2 cents each 
0,000 used by Dennison Mfg. Co. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 367, Exeter, Nebr. 





Steel Signals 





| SAMPLES 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free : no obligation. 


THE H. C. COOK CO. 


<( ies 
aya?™ FILE 
» os" =6—6SIGNALS 





ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


® 
For bulletins to salesmen, 
sales letters, collection let- 
ters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mail- 
ings of all kinds. 400 ideas 
and 400 colorfully illustrated 
letterhead samples you can 
use costing over $10,000. 
Yours for $3.00. Sent on ap- 


proval. 





DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. + Chicago 40, Ill. 
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counts, control of — salesman’s perfor 


mance, and master summary control 


Offered by Remington Rand Ine 


“SPEEDIER SHIPPING AND BILI 

ING PROCEDURES” shows how all the 
paper work needed to ship and_ bill 
merchandise may be done with a single 
writing by the use of Mimeograph equip 
ment, thus saving time and eliminating 
many possibilities of error. A. B. Dick 


Company offers this folder 


GENERAL PRINTING INK. offers 
readers a series of demonstration charts 
printed on coated and machine coated 
stocks and showing combinations ‘of two, 
three, and four colors in 10 per cent, 
5O per cent, ind 80 per cent sereens 
Also displaved are warm and cold tones 
of yellow, red, and blue in sixteen dif 
ferent four-color process combinations to 
facilitate the job of ink selection to suit 


copy 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, “The 
Machine That Copies Anything,” is de 
scribed in a new booklet. This machine, 
which comes in various sizes, produces a 
photographic print without any dark 
room, focusing, camera, or lens. It. is 
said to be so simple anyone can operate 
it after a few minutes’ instruction. Three 
possible reproduction methods are out 
lined and complete specifications giver 


for three modeis. 


PRACTICE OF MICROFILMING re« 
ords is growing by leaps and bounds as 
its advantages of space-saving and safety 
become more and more apparent. Micro 
stat Corporation — offers complete — in 
formation on both its equipment and 
service, including a list of customers by 


industries. 


PUTTING THE DISABLED VET 
ERAN BACK TO WORK, a vital and 
timely subject, is covered comprehen 
sively in a panel discussion by noted 
industrial medical directors and person 
nel managers. The Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation has a limited number of 
copies of this report which it has made 


wailable to American Business readers, 


“BULLS” AND “BEARS” 


of important postwar prospects makes 


discussion 


an interesting paper prepared by Harry 
W. Alexander, industrial counselor, The 
two opposing points of view are pre 
sented on such subjects as the stabiliza 
tion of the dollar, reconversion of in 
dustry, national debt, national income, 


tariffs, ete. 


Pile “ase xe nd re quests for copies of these 
hooklets on company lette rheads. Re 
quests on postcards or from individuals 


with no business connections will not é 


forwarde d. 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Incorporating Services 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
epresented request free form. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware, 


DELAWARE CHARTERS. Complet« ervice 
$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, INC., 
Wilmington 99, Delaware. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 


Chis advertising service of 34 years’ recox- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
upervisory, technical and cxceutive posi- 
tion Procedure will be individualized to 
your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 
taining fee protected by efund provision. 
Identity covered ; position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY 
INC... 201 Delward Bldy., Buffalo, N.Y 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
” want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
fice equipment pecializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, uch a Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

Ek. H. HEINEMAN. 4 1 N. Sth St.. St. Louis, Mo. 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chica. 





Posteard Advertising 





Make our POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
mamic, colorful, attention-arresting ! Econom- 
cally priced FLASH POSTCARDS will sive 
our message the “punch” it needs to knoch 
over ales Send for amples KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY 0 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Used Office Machines 





MIMEOGRAPH Multigraph, \ddressovraph, 
Folder, Dictaphons Send for Free bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldz., Chicago, 





Printing 





UP TO 5006, SAVINGS in clerical time 
printing, postas office supplies many other 
udvantaves 1 the Transcript Postal-cram. 
Just send po for full details. OKAY COM- 
PANY, Martin erry, Ohio. 





Position Wanted 





EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE now employed 
is controller, with knowledge of commercial 
printing production and business acquired by 
15 year experience desires position as man- 
printing department or business o 
controller of any business, preferably in the 
South near a college. Box E-100, AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
10, Illinois. 


aver of a 





Mailing Lists 





UNLIMITED COVERAGE of Responsive lists. 
Please specify needs. ASSOCIATED SER- 
VICES, 741 Gott, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





Business Opportunities 





CAPITAL SEEKERS. Interested in raising 
$25,000 or more for a legitimate project should 
vrite to AMSTER LEONARD, Fox Theater 
Bidy., Detroit 1, Mich. 





For Sales Managers 





SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 
Dy mor than m0 leading companics for 
quickly grading applicants for sales positions 

1 pages $6.00 per hundred. Also expense 
account forms eference forms, auto expense 
recount forms, etc. THE DARTNELL PRESS, 


1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 











WE SPECIALIZE IN: 
JOB EVALUATION 
MERIT RATING 
APTITUDE TESTS 
SUPERVISORY TRAINING 
MORALE SURVEYS 
MULTIPLE MANAGEMENT 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
POLICIES 
PERSONNEL RECORDS 
Write for— 


“A CASE STUDY IN JOB EVALUATION” 


B E N G E 
ASSOCIATES 


Hu-management 
Engineers 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, 6 


Indispensable 
wherever 


accounts Gy 
are used: / %, 





CCOUNTANTS’ 
HANDBOOK 


: P 
Step Years Ahead in Experience 
with this famous Handbook ot expert practice. 
For 20 years a standard; new 3rd edition re- 
flects, over entire range of commercial and finan- 
cial accounting, the latest accepted principles, 

the last word in procedure. 

Nothing else like it. 26 big sections cover 
working methods, records and systems, internal 
check, executive controls, analytical methods, 
budgets, reports, etc. Best opinion from all an- 
gles—law, finance, management, accounting. 


Develops skill that is vital today 
—skill that wins recognition, advancement. 
Saves time and effort; helps make correct, on- 
the-job decisions for prompt, practical hand- 
ling of any situation, everyday or emergency. 

Board of 90 contributing and consulting edi- 
tors, headed by W. A. Paton, C.P.A., gives high- 
est authority. 

end for a copy—try 

it in your work, You be 
the judge of its value; 
mail the form below today. 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
so 15 East 26th Street New York 10, N.Y. 
B Send me the Accountants’ Handbook, Within 5 a 


g days, I willsend price, $7.50, plus a few cents deliv- 
ery. Or, if not satisfied, I wiilreturn the book. (We 8 








50-page index; flexi- 
ble binding; 300 forms 
and illustrations; 


1,505 pages. ‘7: 50 





‘ pay delivery if you remit with order.) M931 8 
i 

{ Name. vate Seer TT rrr eee TT x 
(please print) 1 

§ Firm......cceecccecceveees PER. 6s 00.2000 i 
§ Business City & i 
§ Address...... eee | 





NEW BOOS / 


BELOVED SCIENTIST. By David O. 
Woodbury. This book is a valuable ad- 
dition to the literature of business be- 
cause it is more than the story of one 
story of the electrical 
business, from its beginnings as an in- 
Elihu Thompson who was known 
was one of the 
Thompson-Houston 
Company, which later became, with other 
Electric 
learn how the 


man, it is the 


dustry. 
as the “beloved scientist” 
founders of the 
companies, the General Com- 
pany. In the book we 
manufacturer Charles Coffin 
Thompson's work, 


young shoe 
interested in 
again he was to tell 


became 
and how time and 
Thompson to go ahead with some ex- 
periment which brought great expansion 
and profit to the infant electrical in- 
dustry. Through the pages march men 
like Edison, Steinmetz, Tesla, Marconi, 
Pupin. It reminds us in one chapter 
how Edison’s erection of the first power 
plant in New York, the famous Pearl 
Street station, was looked upon as an 
instrument which would destroy all of 
New York; it tells how the gas light 
people fought the electrical business, and 
how Edison had to deal with every petty 
Tammany politician everytime he wanted 
to dig another hole in New York 
streets to extend his power. When about 
5,000 electric lamps were burning in 
New York, shares in Edison’s company 
rose from $100 to $3,500 in three months. 
One incident in connection with the de- 
velopment of electrical lighting is es- 
pecially interesting. Edison wanted to 
sell lights for 40 cents each. But they 
cost $1.10. He sold them for 40 cents the 
first year, then got the cost down to 
80 cents, still selling them for 40 cents. 
The third year the costs were shaved to 
about 50 cents, with the losses skyrocket- 


ing, because of rapidly increased sa 
By the fourth year costs were dow: 
37 cents and the losses were quickly 
ever know 

lighting businss mi 


covered. No one can 
much the electric 
have been set back had Edison insis 
on selling those early lamps at a pri 
Sandwiched in many a page on the bh 


is an account of some experience, s« 


brief incident which carries a power 


lesson for the man who is. buildin 
written, 


business. It is well and w 
we think the 


too fulsome in his praise of Thomp 


author has been, at ti: 


whose record and achievements 
enough without the praise, it is a ly 


which will cause any reader to resent 


interruption in reading. Whittle 
House. $3.50. 
MOBILIZING FOR ABUNDAN« 


By Robert R. Nathan. The autho: 
supposed to be, according to the bl 
on the jacket “one of the most brill 
economists of today.” We 
nothing in the book to warrant suc! 
conclusion. He was chairman of 

Planning Committee of the War Prox 
tion Board. Those of us who saw 

War Production Board at various st 
have reason to doubt that much of 


discov: 


planning was very successful. It see 
to operate without plans. At any 
the book restates all the old ideas a 
the possibility of abundance for e 
body. Almost every page seems to 
a hundred current magazine articles 
books. But it is valuable to show a 
tain type of thinking going on ir 
minds of men who have been close to 
top in American bureaucracy. Whitt! 
House. $2.00. 
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